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i THE OPEN COURT. 


PRESS NOTICES. 
Its contents are of the highest quality.—Lockwood (Mo.) Leader, 
Tue Oren Court is “ A feast of fat things and a flow of soul.” Every 
reading and thinking person should subscribe for it.— Valley Chronicle, St. 
Charles, Ill. 


It is a splendid publication, and treats upon various subjects in a sensible 
and philosophical manner, and is worthy of perusal by all interested in litera- 


ture.— The Hub, Gaylord, Minn. 


Tue Oren Court of Chicago continues to keep up its high literary charac- 
ter. Subscribe and read the articles by some of its distinguished contributors. 
—The Maple Leaf, Albert, N. B. 

Mr. B, F, Underwood gives notice that the articles in THe OPEN CourRT on 
the “Science of Thought,” by Prof. Max Miiller, will soon appear in book form. 
They should have an extensive reading.— The Independent Pulpit, Waco, Tex. 

Tue Oren Court is a new fortnightly which dates from Chicago, and may 
be considered the successor of The Jndex. It is a strong and able exponent of 
liberal ideas and should find a large circle of readers.—Godey’s Lady's Book, 
Philadelphia. 

Tus Oren Court for August contains articles from the ablest and most 
progressive writers of the time. Prof. Max Miiller, C. K. Whipple, Gen. G. 
R. Forlong, Richard A. Proctor, contribute to this number. There are able 
articles by the editors.—Northwestern Republican, Wauseon, O. 


Tue Oren Court, published at 129 LaSalle street, Ch cago, is the best 
and most candid journal that visits this office. It is printed fortnightly and 
numbers among its contributors some of the most learned men of the age.— 
Platte County Argus, Piatte City, Mo. 

Tue Oren Court, the new Chicago journal which is devoted to the work 
of establishing religion and ethics upon a scientific basis, has come to stay. It 
contains articles by Richard A, Proctor, John Burroughs, M. D. Conway and 
others equally well known. Typographically it is a model.—Zastern Star, 
Kennebunk, Me. 

Tue Oren Court is a neat new fortnightly journal published at 169 LaSalle 
street, Chicago, which comes to our table occasionally. We have not had time 
to study its editorial tone very much, but have been beguiled into reading some 
very interesting articles on general topics which occupy its columns.— The 
Virden (Ul.) Reporter. 

Its aim isto establish “ethics and religion upon a scientific basis,” and 
contains much of intcrest by prominent scientists and philosophers, Its con- 
tribut-rs present a great variety of subjects for intelligent dis ussion, and its 
editorial utterances command attention by reason of their force and liberality.— 
White Haven (Penn.) Fournal. ; 

Of all the journals of advanced thought which have yet come under our 
notice, ‘tne Oren Court is the highest in philosophic aim and the most chaste 
in literary tone. Mr. Underwood and his exceptional helpmeet are doing stren- 
uous work, which, if not sensational and popular, is honest, salutary and 
enduring.—Secular Review, London, Eng. 

- It is devoted to the work of establishing cthics and religion upon a scien- 
tific basis and is filled with interesting articles and discussions trom cover to 
cover. Among its contributors the names of such well known scientists and 
thinkers as Prof. F. Max Miiller, Richard A. Proctor, Moncure D, Conway, 
Dr. Paul Carus, John Burroughs and others of prominence, are found.—Props- 
etstown (lll.) Sptke. 

We have received a copy of Tu#® Oren Court, a new fortnightly journal 
recently started in Chicago, and published by The Open Court Publishing 
Company at $3 « year. It contains thirty-two pages of choice reading, mostly 
original, and of a high order. It will undoubtedly meet withan extended 
patronige.—.Vonroeton (Pa.) Enterprise. 

The editors aim forthe truth and right, which can be best discovered by 
unprejudiced and impartial examination and discussion of every matter, and 
while they freely express their own opinions in the articles written by them- 
selves, they expect contributors to exercise a like independence. The journal 
is ably edited and among its contributors are some of the greatest scholars and 
thinkers.—Sauk County (Wis.) Democrat. 


We have pleasure in calling the attention of our readers to the new fort- 
nightly journal, Twe Oren Court, published in Chicago, and devoted to ethics 
and religion on a stientific basis. Oren Court is nothing if not liberal. Its 
literary work cannot be denied, and we trust that the journal’s success may 
prove the West to be “tin the foremost files of time.”—Fomd du Lac (Wis.) 


Fournal. 

Tue Oren Court is a new fortnightly journal printed in Chicago and 
edited by B. F. Underwood, with Sara A. Underwood as associate. Itis devoted 
to the work of establishing ethics and religion on a scientific basis and will 
appeal to the thoughtful and studious among periodical readers. Such contrib- 


utors as Prof. Max Miiller and Richard A, Proctor, show the high scope of the © 


journal, and the topics are correspondingly cast.— The Herald, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 


A literary and scientific journal that is much to our liking is published in 
Chicago every two weeks, under the name of THe Open Court. It furnishes 


the best papers afloat upon scientific ethics and religion. It - in that publica- 
tion that Mrs. Stanton writes upon “‘ The Worst Enemy of Woman is Woman,” 
and proves it by “‘ going for” Queen Victoria as no man ever did.— The Te/ler, 
Lancaster, Wis. 


Volume I, No. 13, of Toe Open Court, a fortnightly journal published at 
Chicago and devoted to the work of establishing ethics and religion upon a 
scientific basis, is before us. This issue is fully up to its predecessors, with 
articles by Prof, E. D, Cope, Prof. F. Max Miiller, Lewis G. Janes, Charles 
Bradlaugh, Elizabeth Cady Stanton and many more noted writers.—Za Crosse 
(Wis.) News. 

THe Open Court, a semi-monthly published by Mr. and Mrs, B., F. 
Underwood of Chicago, succeeds the Jndex of Boston. In its corps of contribu- 
“tors are the names of Professor M x Milller, M. D. Conway, R. A. Proctor, 
Herbert Spencer, and many other advanced thinkers. To establish ethics and 
religion on a scientific basis, is the task taken up by this interesting and most 
ably conducted journal.— Zhe Woman’s Standard, Des Moines, Iowa. 


And as for the wisdom of Concord, Tuk Oren Court, which is good 
authority, says: “ Dr. Harris and Professor Davidson are, without doubt, the 
pillars of the school ; but there is some difference of opinion as to which is its 
indispensable support.’ An intelligent spectator would say that more metaphy- 
sical acumen and vigor has been displayed by Dr. Edmund Montgomery than 
by all the remainder of those engaged in the blind hunt for philosophy at Con- 
cord.—Buchanan’s Fournal of Man, Boston. 


Chicago at last has a publication of which the scholars and lovers of lite:a- 
ture in the West can well feel proud, while at the same time it rises to that 
merit of simplicity as to enlist the interest of any intel igent reader. It is Tue 
Oren Court, a fortnightly journal “ devoted to establishing religion on a 
scientific basis.” One of its contributors in the last issue is Professor Max 
Miiller, another is Elizabeth Cady Stanton, which indicates the tenor of its 
thought.— The True Republican, Hudson, Wis. 


The successor of the well-known and able /adex has not disappointed those 
who expected gréat things from its prospectus. The articles treat of all the 
important questions of the day and no voice is debarred from a hearing. Prof. 
Proctor and some of the first writers of the day on both sides of the Atlantic con- 
tribute to its columns. It is, in fact, all that its name implies. THe Oren Court 
is a fortnightly journal, devoted to the work of establishing ethics and religion 
on a scientific basis, and is published at Chicago.— The Gazette, Montreal. 


Tue Oren Court is the name of a fortnightly journal now published in 
Chicago, whose purpose is to “establish ethics and religion upon a scientific 
basis.” Its leading object is to “ continue the work of The /ndex,” and in con- 
nection therewith to “ present the Monistic philosophy.””. Among the contribu- 
tors are Max Miiller, R. A. Proctor, Moncure D. Conway, W. L. Garrison, Jr., 
Dr. Paul Carus and John B:rroughs—these and others being included in the 
number of July 21, which is the sample copy of the periodical.— Dunkirk (N. Y.) 
Observer- Fournal. 


THe Oren Court, a fortnightly journal published in Chicago, and devoted — 


_ toestablishing ethivs and religion on a scientific basis, prints articles from the 


pens of some of the master minds of the world. In the last number is a paper 
on “‘The Simplicity of Thought,” by Prof. Mx Muller, and “Can Religion 
have a Scientific Basis?” by Dr, Paul Carus. Elizabeth Cady vents her spleen 
against the opposite sex in an effusion entitled ‘“‘ The Worst Enemy of Woman 
is Woman.” —Milwaukee (Wis.) Daily Fournal. 

THe Open Court is the title of a fortnightly journal that occasionally 
finds its way to our table, and with a welcome second to nothing that we read. 
Its purport is to “ Establish Ethics and Religion Upon a Scientific Basis.’’ It 
is published at Chicago, II1., its editors being B. F. and Sara A. Underwood, its 
long list of contributors includes the ablest writers, the deepest thinkers and 
the greatest minds of the age. We most heartily recommend THe Open Court 
to all thinking readers. Not that we can indorse much that is printed in it, but 
that, even in what one would most strongly dissent from, there is plenty of fo d 
for thought. Not only is one helped to think while reading, but he is compelled 
to think when he gets through. The mind that possesses the elements of growth 
—that is honestly seeking after truth never shrinks from the perusal of that 
with which its possessor may not agree. .t is the soul that never grows and 
never can grow that forever shuns all but what is orthodox from its own stand- 
point. If new ideas or theories advanced are false it is worth something for 
one to be able to realize that he has carefully examined their structure and 
foundation; and thereby has proved them false. And if after an honest and 
thorough examination of all theories and systems and creeds he is enabled to 
fall back upon the old and cherished one, taught him at his mother’s knee, “s 
superior to all else, with what new and greater exultation of spirit is he 
enabled to say: ‘‘ My beloved is white and ruddy, and the chief among ten 
thousand!’’ What kind of a faith must that be, whose possessor is afraid to 
let it stand on its own feet, for fear it will fall to pieces in the effort? And vet 
the brightest and noblest system that ever brightened the path of a human soul 
is so treated by thousands. They seem think it is but a bubble that mere 
breath of criticism will annihilate. 

** The storms that undermine the 
Can only strengthen the oak.”’ 
—Augusta (Wis.) Eagle. 
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THE SOUL. 
BY EDWARD C. HEGELER. 


In a late number of our journal Dr. Paul Carus 


gives us a translation of Goethe and Schiller’s Xenions, 
to one of which he, at my request, called special atten- 
tion in the foot-note. “ This distich gives us im muce the 
fundamental idea of monism.” The distich reads: 


“Vor dem Tode erschrickst Du! Du wiinschest unsterblich zu 
leben? 
Leb im Ganzen! 
bleibt.” 
“ Art thou afraid of death? thou wishest for being immortal! 
Live as a part of the whole, | When thou art gone, it 
remains.” 

In continuing the foot-note Dr. Carus adds: “ This 
living immortal by living in the whole, as a part of the 
whole, is the immortality of the soul Mr. Hegeler spoke 
of in his essay on *‘ The Basis of Ethics.’” 

In this statement of my views the words “of the 
soul” should have been omitted after immortality, as 
the distich does not describe soul preservation, but gen- 
eral immortality. If we think that life will possibly be 
extinguished on our earth, though probably not for mill- 
ions of years, the thought that we are parts of a great 
whole reaching beyond it and in life-activity elsewhere, 
and the thought of eternal time in which the matter 
now in our planet, with its inherent potential life, will 
play its role again, will still give us peace. 

I described something more definite as the immortal- 
ity of the soul, however, and will endeavor to make it 
more explicit. Through all the years of my life from 
early infancy whatever came or occurred within the 
sphere of my sense organs formed living memories or 
analogues in my brain. The word “Soul” was perma- 
nently formed as a living phonogram in intimate con- 
nection with a certain class of these analogues or 
memories, so that now this word to me is the living key 
to them. 

I have stated before that the nature of the soul is 
form in living human brain-matter. Form can show 
itself in matter, energy and feeling. It is as real a 
thing as matter. 
ington before us; let it be of bronze. Of what import 
is the matter in it? Before the bronze was in the form 
of the statue it was liquid in a ladle, and then had the 
form of the hollow of the ladle. It always was bronze 


Wenn Du ___ Lange dahin bist, es 


Imagine we have a statue of Wash-— 


in some form or other. But in speaking of bronze, or of 
matter in general, we do not think of its form; the word 
matter, therefore, stands for an abstraction* of a real 
thing, including only a part of what makes up a real 
thing. The statue or form, aside from its material, 
which may be plaster of Paris or anything else, exists 
also in the hellow of the mold in which the statue 
was cast. Thus form stands for an abstraction or a part 
of something real; it is real, as much so as matter. 

_ Speaking of form of energy, I imagine to have two 
phonographs, and a speech recorded on the tin-foil of 


the one; in the other the tin-foil is blank. The geomet- 


rical line imagined as resulting from a longitudinal 
section of the scratch in the tin-foil is the analogue to 
the speech. Both phonographs are turned at the same 
time. The scratch in the tin-foil of the first speaks; a 
similar line is made in the tin-foil of the second. Both 
now have the same geometrical line. What has taken 
place between them during the operation? Energy, 
coming formless, or rather uniform, from my arm mus- 
cles in turning the phonograph, passed though the air 
in vibrations corresponding to the geometrical line in the 
tin-foil of the first phonograph and was received by the 
second, producing the same geometrical line in its tin- 
foil. Is not that what we call form in the undulating 
geometrical line intimately associated with energy in 
these vibrations? It must be—we have form asso- 
ciated with energy. 

Feelings are of different intensity, as one pain is 
stronger than another. Single feelings may be of 
longer or shorter duration, and between them there may 
be definite intervals of time. Feelings also differ among 
themselves as various tastes or odors, or as_ those 


*I am told that what I call an abstraction is usually called a generalization, 
but abstraction is the more correct word. If a generalization is made, many 
things having something in common are put together and what they have in 
common is specified in words. It is then forgotten that what they do not have 
in common disappears in the generalization. The same takes place in Galton’s 
composite photographs of the members of a family. Only that remains of the 
several faces what they have in common. This implies that the composite pho- 
tograph is entirely contained in each of the single photographs of each member, 
each is the complete composite with additions. So in reality the composite 
photograph is an abstraction—a part—of each of the single photographs. 

If of a bronze statue and a bronze cube and a bronze sphere I make the gen- 
eralization bronze, 1 in reality make an abstraction—the bronze is in each ot 
them—the form is not noticed. If of the wi rds bronze, lead, iron and copper I 
make the generalization mefa/, | again make an abstraction, What the word 
metal implies is in all of them, the other characteristics are omitted. If again of 
the words metal, wood, water and air I make the so-called generalization matter, 
I again in reality make an abstraction, what is meant by matter is completely 
found in each of them. . 
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accompanying different musical notes. In this way I 
speak of the feelings I have on hearing a melody, as 
corresponding to the geometrical form of the line in the 
tin-foil of a phonograph that records it. 

If I am familiar with the melody, I hold that living 
atoms in my brain have arranged themselves in a form 
analogous to the longitudinal section of the scratch in the 
tin-foil on my previously hearing it. This chain of 
atoms is stimulated by and then feels the melody, that 
is, is conscious of it. Separate chords of the melody 
awaken other memories; the melody combines them. 

The word soz/ in all who receive the usual religious 
education is a living phonogram, a form in living nerve- 
matter; it is a reality within us as much as the heart or 
the lungs, and cannot be amputated as a hand can. I state 
here that by a word I mean besides its own sound all 
the associated memories thereby awakened. Most of 
them are recorded in our brain as language in other 
phonograms. 

The common definition of the word soul compre- 
hends what man is besides what he has in common 
with the animal. We were taught that the animal 
has no soul, and that everything common to both the 
animal and man did not belong to the human soul. 


But gradually it has been recognized that the animal . 


shares those qualities more or less which we have 
regarded as characteristics of the soul of man. The 
point is, that man has more soul than the animal. 

Dr. Bock says in his book Vom gesunden und 
kranken Menschen: “ Durch der Sinne Pforten, zieht, 
der Geist in unsern Koerper (in das Gehirn) ein.” 
[ The soul enters our body (the brain) through the 
gateway of the senses.] On another page he says: 
“ The healthy brain necessarily must by degrees develop 
its reason through external impressions by means of the 
senses, and this is the basis of education. If a man, 
immediately after birth, were cut off from the world, he 
could not attain any feature of human reason; and if a 
man had intercourse only with animals his habits would 
_ be those of animals.” 

How these external impressions are recorded in the 
brain naturally becomes a problem. The photograph 
at first suggested itself as an explanation. Think- 
ing in pictures is a constant occupation of all mechan- 
ical constructors and inventors. These pictures or 
images must be living structures in the brain; as 
active individuals they combine to more complicated 
images. Drawing, model-making and trying to put 
real things together are direct helps in picture-thinking. 
Language-thinking comes to aid at an early stage, how- 
ever. How language could record itself remained mys- 
terious, it seemed so complicated, until a new light 
was given by the invention of the phonograph, which 
~ could reproduce speech. I had read in an article in the 
Berlin Gegenwart on The Origin of Reason, by Noiré, 
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just about that time, “ AM/an thinks because he speaks ; 
he has concepts, because he has words ;” and how simply 
does the phonograph record words! That man’s brain 
can record language in as simple a way as the phono- 
graph is undoubtedly one foundation of the progress of 
man over the animal. 

I have overcome any hesitancy to pronounce this my 
opinion (which is likely shared by many others) so posi- 
tively, by the course our increase of knowledge of the 
working of theeye hastaken, That the eye works like a 
photographer’s camera we learned already at school; that 
in addition a liquid analogous to the photographer’s 
chemicals was active in the retina, fixing there for a short 
time pictures thrown on it by the lens of the eye, we 
learned not many years ago. 

In the Revue Philosophique for May, 1887, | find 
A. Binet quotes a hypnotic state described for the first 
time by Berger, of Breslau. If the crown of the head 
of a somnambulistic subject is pressed strongly with the 
hand his state is changed. He no longer answers ques- 
tions asked of him, but repeats them, like a phonograph. 
He reflects like a mirror all gestures and movements 
made before him; in short, he has become an automatic 
imitator. | 

Among the erroneous ideas conveyed by the word 
“soul” is that of its transcendentality. This was so 
deeply impressed into our brain that we hear it affirmed 
within us again and again. We cannot destroy the 
inner phonogram which in us speaks this erroneous 
idea, but we can supplement the ideas now associated 
with the word “soul” with ideas correcting those which 
are erroneous among them. 

We know the doctrine is erroneous that the soul is 
born with the child, and also the belief that the soul 
at the moment of death leaves the body as an invisible 
substance; da¢ it ts still more erroneous to declare on 
this account that man has no soul. 

What the human soul is has been made clear to me 
principally by the leading German author of our time- 
Gustav Freitag. He propounds his view of the immor- 
tality of the soul in a dialogue which takes place between 
Professor Werner and his wife Ilse.* Standing before 
the shelves of his library he says about the books: 

“ They are the great treasure-keepers of the human 
race. They preserve all that ts most valuable of what 
has ever been thought or discovered from one century 
to another, and they proclaim what was once existing 
upon the earth.” 

And further on the Professor explains how the souls _ 
of men actually are in books: 

“ Since the invention of books almost all that we know 
and call learning is to be foundin them. But that is not 
all,” he continued in a whispering tone; “few know that 
a book is something more than simply a product of the 
The Lost Manuscript, Book U, Chapter 2. 
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creative mind, which its author sends forth as a cabinet- 
maker does a chair that has been ordered. T7Zhere 
remains. attached, undoubtedly, to every human work 
something of the soul of the man who has produced it. 
But a book truly contains under its cover the real soul 
of the man. The real value of a man to others—the 
best portion of his life—remains in this form for the 
next generation, perhaps to the most distant future. 
Moreover, not only those who write a good book, but 
those whose lives and actions are portrayed in it, con- 
tinue in fact living among us. We converse with 
them as with friends and opponents; we admire and 
contend with, love or hate them, not less than if they 
dwelt bodily among us. The human soul that is 
inclosed in such a cover becomes imperishable on earth, 
and therefore we may say: In the book lasts on the soul- 
life of the individual, and only the soul which is incased 
ina book has reliable duration on earth.” * 

“But error persists also,” said Ilse, “and so do liars 
and impure spirits if they betake themselves into a book.” 

“They undoubtedly do, but are refuted by better 
souls. Very different, certainly, is the value and im- 
port of these imperishable records. Few maintain their 
heauty and importance for all times; many are only val- 
uable for a later period, because we ascertain from them 
the character and life of men in their days, while others 
are quite useless and ephemeral. But all books that 
have ever been written, from the earliest to the latest, have 
a mysterious connection. For noone whohas written a 


book has of himself become what he is; every one stands 


on the shoulders of his predecessor; all that was pro- 
duced before his time has helped to form his life and 
soul. Again, what he has produced has in some sort 
formed other men, and thus his soul has passed to later 
times. In this way the contents of all books form one 
great soul-empire on earth, and all who now write, 
live and nourish themselves on the souls of the past 
generations. 

“ From this point of view the soul of mankind is one 
interminable unity. Every single individual belongs 
fo it—he who lived and worked in past times as well as 
he who now breathes and creates new ideas. The soul 
which people of past generations felt as their own was 
and is still transmitted to others. What has been writ- 
ten to-day will to-morrow, perhaps, be the possession 
of many thousand strangers. Who long ago returned 
his body to nature, continues to live on earth in an 
unceasingly renewed existence, and comes to new life 
again daily in others.” 

“Stop,” cried Ilse, entreatingly, “I am bewildered.” 

“I tell you this now, because I feel myself an unos- 
tentatious worker in this earthly soul empire. This 


* In the translation of the quotations from Gustav Frietag I have used the 
word soul for the German word “ Geist.” I might have translated “ Geist” by 
“spirit” or by “mind,” but the word “soul ” expresses truly what I understand 
the author to mean by the word “ Geist.” 


feeling gives me a pleasure in life which is indestructible, 
and it also gives me both freedom and modesty. For 
whoever works with this feeling, whether his powers 
be great or small, does so not for his own honor, but for 
all. He does not live for himself, but for all, as all who 
have existed, continue to live for him.” 

The soul is the form of a very complicated, self-act- 
ing mechanism of living matter, which feels in a part 
of the living substance which is in action; the feelings 


correspond in form to the most essential parts of the 


mechanism. From this living mechanism, which is our 
soul, all we do, our knowledge, our thinking and human 
emotions proceed. It comprises all that man esteems 
highest in himself. Does this thought degrade the soul 
conception? Not to me, although the word sou/ always 
brings to consciousness in me what I value highest in 
myself. But the word mechanism conveys a higher 
meaning than before. 

The conservation of energy has been demonstrated, 
How is it with life? A certain quantity of organic mat- 
ter is exposed to sunlight under the conditions necessary 
for life on the surface of the earth. There a certain 
quantity of life function takes place; we see it in the lux- 
urious growth in manifold forms in the tropic forest, as 
well as in a less quantity but higher form in the brain 
of civilized man. The total quantity of life on the 
surface of the earth in the course of one year, if we 
could measure it, I hold, would be found nearly the 
same in one year as in another. It would be found to 
vary with solar conditions only. 

I will let Dr. Bock speak again.* 

“ «Nature is one great living being,’ is the thought- 
ful dictum of a famous poet; and, truly, whether your 
inquiring mind dwells upon its nearest surroundings or 
roams through’the profundities of the universe, whether 
it soars to the skies or descends into the depths of the 
earth, you will find everywhere a constant change of 
things, a process of consolidation and dissolution, of re- 
generation and decay. What are these changes but life? 
When death seems to annihilate its victims, new beings 
rise out of seeming nothingness and if you compare 
the simple forms which were destroyed some thousand 
of vears ago, with those more perfect organisms which 
now exist, you will comprehend the truth of the words: 
‘Death is not death; death is the elevation of mortal 
nature.’ ” 

In our whole body, and so in the mechanisms in our 
brain, the feeling (conscious), living matter is con- 
stantly renewed by new feeling, living matter of the 
same kind. The new living atoms constantly enter into 
the relative positions of those which they replace, thus 
preserving the form of the mechanisms, and with that 
our memory. 


*This —_ from Dr. Bock's book is translated by Dr. Carus. Those 
of Gustav Freitag are from Mrs. Malcolm's translation, revised and sup- 
plemented. 
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I imagine I had died and another man was formed 
of living matter, so that in him the atoms were in the 
same relative position as in me; he would be my con- 
tinuance, he would be the same man that I am, as I am 
the same man that I was yesterday; he would know all I 
know, would know every person I know and would be 
known asI am. He would feel as I do, would act as I 
_do under the same circumstances, would give the same 
answer to the same question; he would have the same 
character, the same conscience, the same morals, he 
would have my soul, 

Can we thus renew ourselves? Yes, we can to a 
great extent. Wecan form our soul again in the grow- 
ing generation through education and example, individ- 
ually and collectively. 

We can preserve and elevate the soul of the present 
generation and of posterity. To preserve and to elevate 
the quality of the human soul, that is the basis of ethics. 
Let there also be more elevated souls in number, the 
more the better, but the higher quality of the soul is the 
primary aim of ethics. 

Pleasure and pain in the higher man of the future 
will, in quantity, probably be proportioned as now, but 
their form, their quality, will change. The proportion 
of pleasure and pain will’ be such as will accompany 
man’s greatest progress. For only those nations will 
survive which remain at the head of civilization. 

Whether life is worth living is not the question of 
ethics, it is beyond our control. If civilized life does 
not continue, savage life, or even the life of brutes, 
will take its place. As long as the sun shines upon 
our earth under similar conditions as now, so long the 
same quantity of life will continue upon its surface. 


SEPARATION OF CHURCH AND STATE. 


STATE OF THE QUESTION IN FRANCE, 
Part Il, 
BY ALBERT REVILLE, PROFESSOR IN THE COLLEGE OF FRANCE. 


Thence, there are many grades in French Catholicism: 
ist. Those who have remained believing and practicing 
Catholics. 2d. Those who do not believe and scarcely 
practice, but who have certain vague religious desires 
which they essay to satisfy in the mystical pomps of 
Catholicism, with the sentiment of art rather than of 
faith. 3d. Those who regret that Catholicism should be 
the traditional religion in France, but who do not think it 
possible to react against this result of centuries, and who 
let themselves make concessions that they know to be 
desired by their feminine surroundings, and that they 
look upon as due to propriety and good taste. 4th 
Those who applaud all attacks directed against the 
Church, but who continue none the less to bring up their 
children in Catholicism, who ask the priest for the con- 
jugal rite, and who die under the administration of those 
sacraments of the church that they have combatted all 
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it openly and radically, do not have their children bap- 
tized, are married only before the Mayor, and desire for | 
themselves no other funeral rites than those that are 
purely civil. I may add that these varieties exist, but 
that they intermingle and pass one into the other in such 
manner as to produce gradations infinite in number and 
absolutely impossibleto define. 

But, in France, political. ideas and tendencies are as 
precise and dogmatic as religious beliefs are incoherent, 
The democratic sentiment is very generally prevalent. 
taking hold even of classes and individuals that, from 
interest or tradition, ought to repudiate it. . Republican 
democracy is anti-Catholic, because Catholicism and its 
clergy appear to be irremediably identified with the old 
monarchical and aristocratic régime. There are, never- 
theless, some democrats sincerely Catholic, but they are 
very few in number. Ordinarily a French democrat 
entertains a profound dislike of the Catholic Church, and 
is much inclined—not to persecute it, but to take from 


it all the support that it can still find in existing laws 


and institutions. It might even be said that it is too 
readily supposed that the actual power yet remaining 
to Catholicism is based on the idea that it can depend — 
upon the State and its subsidies and its official protection 
—wherein I believe that it deceives itself. _ 

This republican democrat, then, is quite disposed to 
clamor for the separation of Church and State; he 
applauds the newspaper articles, the orators at public 
meetings and the candidates for a seat in the Chambers, 
who demand it. Neither are arguments wanting to jus- 
tify the view he takes. 

Notwithstanding, says he, that the French State of 
to-day gives proof of greater tolerance than the old 
régime, in supporting the three or four forms of religion 
that share its territory in unequal proportions, by what 
right does it make the ever-increasing number of those 
who profess no distinct creed compete under this system ? 
Why must one necessarily be Catholic, Protestant, or 
Jew, in order to share the budgetary favors of a govern- 
ment that does not pretend to attach itself to any pro- 
fessed religion? Why are these advantages awarded, 
with the money of all, to three or four sects, and refused 
to new or dissenting worshipers who may come forward: 
and do sometimes appear? This is neither logical nor 
just. Besides, what does the Republic effect in paying 
bishops and curés? It maintains its sworn enemies and 
puts into their hands the arms which they use for fight- 
ing it. For, Roman Catholicism and its clergy are and 
always will be inimical to liberty. The absolute author- 
ity that they arrogate to themselves, their hostility 
against independent science that recognizes no other 
rule than experience and experimental method, the spirit 
of weak submission that they spread about among the 
people, the hesitation in thought and enterprise that they 
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inspire, the silly superstitions that they patronize 
(Lourdes, La Salette, the Sacré Cour), their horror of 
free examination, their subjection to a foreign priest 
always in sympathy with despotisms and oppressions— 
all this makes the Catholic religion and its priesthood 
the born adversaries of liberalism, of democracy, of the 
Republic. The Republic, then, plays the part of a dupe 
_ in continuing to support by its money and its patronage 
an institution radically and fatally hostile to it. Wéith- 
out doubt, consciences must be respected and every one 
must be left free to devote himself to the worship that 
suits him, or to practice none at all if that pleases him 
better. But let those who have need of the priest and 
. his ceremonial pay for them; and let the State, whose 

sole mission is to safe-guard the liberty of all, rid itself 
at length. of this onerous obligation, which burden our 
budgets from being evenly balanced, which is opposed 
to the principles of justice and equality and which only 
brings difficulties and embarrassments upon the Repub- 
lic, stilk so sorely pressed. 

It cannot be denied that these arguments are 
extremely specious,. But the other side must also be 
heard. For, there are also politicians who advocate the 
maintenance of the actual régime, in the very interest of 
democracy and the Republic. 

They say that in fact, whether it be matter for regret 
or for congratulation, Catholicism is the teligious form 
to which the majority of Frenchmen are accustomed 
and so thoroughly. accustomed, that it is very difficult for 
them to comprehend any others. The Frenchmen may 
be skeptical, indifferent, incredulous—he is so frequently ; 
but if, from one cause or another, the need of some 
religion is awakened in his soul, nine times in ten it is 
in Catholicism alone that he will dream of seeking its 
satisfaction. Thence it followsthat the Catholic Church, 
albeit lessened in prestige and power and doomed 
according to all appearances to be further and further les- 
sened, still possesses much power notwithstanding. You 
incline to sever the pecuniary and administrative tie that 
binds it to the State; but, consequently, you are willing to 
deprive the State of the supervision and control that the 
existing system assures to it. Are you certain that you 
will not thereby augment those embarrassments and 
those dangers which you reproach the Republic with 
encouraging and creating against itself? At the pres- 
ent time the State is armed with laws that protect it 
sufficiently well against the terrible sore of Catholicism, 
that is to say, the convents and the inevitable abuses of 
which they are always and everywhere the generating 
hearth, But if the Catholic Church, by its separation 
from the State, reconquers its entire liberty, what will 
you do to prevent the increase in all directions of these 
strongholds of obscurantism and superstition? How 
will you hinder these establishments, that receive ever 
and never give back, from imbibing slowly that which 
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is most solid and most secure in the public wealth, and 
from reconstituting the scourge of the mort-main that the 
Revolution had so much trouble in abolishing? The 
bishops are to a certain point under the control of the 
State, which can intervene when, through blind obedi- 
ence to the Court of Rome, they adopt a course inimical 
to national interests or public tranquility. But what 
will you do, without mixing yourselves up in affairs that 
do not concern you, when you have deprived yourselves, 
by separation, of the arm that the concordat itself 
assured you? 

And then, have a care! Universal suffrage is the 
rule; and this suffrage for the most part depends upon 
the peasants who constitute the numerical majority of 
the French nation. Now, the French peasant, save in 
some departments, is not exactly clerical. He does not 
like to see his curé dabbling in politics. One cannot 
say that he is very devout. If he goes to mass on Sun- 
day it is rather by way of distraction than from religious 
need; and the proof of this is that he very often remains 
gossipping under the porch while his wife and children 
are attending the service of the curé. But, besides that 
he is not radically irreligious, you will never persuade 
him that he can dispense with the priest to baptize his 
children, to teach them subsequently their catechism, to 
bring them on to their first communion, to marry and 
to bury himself. These things are done and seen in the 
large towns; in the country they are unknown. What, 
then, are you going todo? The State will no longer 
pay the curé of the village; so be it! You will tell the 
peasant that his taxes will be diminished by so much. 
That is not unwelcome to him. But you will add that, 
if he desires to have a curé he must himself pay for 
him. Ah, then his countenance changes! The French 
peasant is very thrifty; he works hard and does not will- 
ingly part with the money that he has so much trouble 
to gain. Be sure that he will answer you: Much 
obliged! I shall not pay one centime less to the receiver, 
because, away there in Paris they will apply to other 
purposes the forty or fifty millions that they talk of 
withdrawing from the clergy, while I into the bargain 
shall still have to pay my curé. Your most obedient! 
Let’s say no more about it!” 

Thus you would run considerable risk of indisposing 
toward the republican régime the peasant who has 
reluctantly allied himself to the Republic, but who 
has become allied to it, being out of conceit with kings and 
emperors. You attack simultaneously his predilec- 
tions and his pocket. Nothing could be more danger- 
ous; and wisdom counsels the maintenance of the actual 
state of things for a long time yet, while endeavoring to 
ameliorate them, and the proceeding only by slow de- 
grees and with circumspection to measures preliminary 
and preparatory to this great change. . 


t 
; 
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I believe that I have thus summed up with impar- 
tiality and moderation the arguments that are put forth 
on one side and the other. This also may be here 
remarked: the partisans of separation are the stronger, 
so long as they hold only to democratic and abstract 
theory; while its opponents recover the advantage when 
one comes down to practical application. This explains 
why the men of the Extreme Left, more idealistic, more 
prompt, more radical in their manner of treating politi- 
cal questions, are almost without exception in favor of 
immediate separation, while the Republicans termed 
Opportunists, that is to say more administrative, more 
realistic, look upon it with suspicion as a danger. And 
inasmuch as the exercise of power always inclines men 
to moderate the absolutism of their principles, we under- 
stand why so many eminent politicians, Gambetta for 
instance, or Mr. Goblet, who were reckoned among the 
notorious partisans of separation, when once they had 
become ministers, recoiled from the immense difficulties 
that would have resulted from carrying it out. 

I repeat it; it is on political and not on religious 
grounds, that this gestion will be solved in France. If 
the actual Republic were to perish and be replaced by 
a monarchy, royal or imperial, separation would assuredly 
be postponed till the Greek calends. If the Republic 
maintains itself the problem of separation will triumph 
in the end, because it conforms to the logic of a veritable 
democracy. But if it be wished that it should be put 
into operation without difficulty and without danger, the 
minds of the masses, especially in the country, must be 
more fully prepared than they are now. If advanced 
Radicalism comes into power, perhaps the change may 
be hastened by the necessity, in which the radical chiefs 


will find themselves, of realizing or at least of endeavor-_ 


ing to realize this part of their programme so much 
preached up. But all this, it will be seen, is problem- 
atical; and if one may regard the principle of separation 
as destined to triumph, one day or another, by the sole 
force of republican and democratic logic, no one can now 
‘ declare when the day of triumph will come, still less 
predict the events which may advance or retard it. 
Paris, July, 1887. 


TOLSTOI AND PRIMITIVE CHRISTIANITY. 
BY W. D, GUNNING, 

“ My Religion,” from the pen of Tolstoi, should make 
a deep impression on the Christian Church. This Rus- 
sian Count shows that Jesus laid the emphasis of Chris- 
tianity on a few simple precepts. Resist not evil. If 
aman smite you give him the other cheek for another 
smiting. “The Hebrews,” says Tolstoi, “in applying the 
Mosaic law to life, were obliged to observe six hundred 
and thirteen commandments, many of which were 
absurb and cruel and yct all were based on the authority 
of the Scriptures. The doctrine of life as expressed by 
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Jesus is comprised in five commandments. Be not 
angry. Resist not evil. Take no oath. Lay not up 
treasure. Judge not.” 

This Russian, who is a scholar as well as a count, in 
reducing Christianity to such simple terms, makes his 
position very clear. In the injunction “ judge not,” the 
word xpew is used and it always applies to the passing of 
judgment in a court of justice. What Jesus meant—and 
what he said by using this Greek verb—was, “ Have 
nothing to do with the administration of justice.” 

“ Be not angry.” Inthe New Testament this com- 
mand is qualified by the adjunct “without a cause.” 
The qualification kills the injunction. But the little 
Greek word cixj, which means “ without cause,” does not 
appear in the older manuscripts. Some angry Chris- 
tian, in the third or fourth century amended Jesus by 
slipping in the word ¢ixj. So with the other injunctions. 
They were simple, direct and without qualification. Let 
us concede that in the New Testament Jesus is fairly 
reported, then Tolstoi has the argument. Jesus meant 
that the course of human life is all wrong, radically 
wrong. 

But a scholar might say to Tolstoi, “ Your argument 
based on the words reported as coming from Jesus is 
fallacious. He spoke in Aramaic, a very barren and 
physical language. After many years had passed he 
was reported in Greek, a metaphysical language. 
W hat force can attach to a criticism on words which he 
never used? Of what force is any verbal criticism on 
these ancient writings? Remember that accuracy in 
reporting or quoting came only with accuracy in think- 
ing, that is, with science. Not a writer inthe New Tes- 
tament quoted correctly from the Old. One of the early 
church dignitaries makes Solomon say, “ He who always 
fears the wind will never sow.” Shakespeare makes 
“the Scripture” say that “Adam digged.” Shakes- 
peare never quotes the Bible correctly. In New Hamp- 
shire—so it has been told to me—lives a farmer who 
heard Forrest in Richard the Third. The tragedian 
broke on his audience with Richard’s soliloquy : 

“ Now is the winter of our discontent made glorious summer 

by this sun of York.” 
The farmer’s report to his neighbors was this: “ Forrest 
seemed a good deal down in the mouth. He said that in 
the winter he wasn’t contented but he thought that next 
summer when his son got back to New York he would 
feel a little better.” The farmer reported Richard much, 
I think, as the writers called Matthew, Mark, Luke and 
John reported certain of the sayings of Jesus. John 
reports a short speech to a Samaritan woman on the curb 
of Jacob’s well. Can we believe that the pinions which 
bore him up into the celestial blue, where above all lim- 
itations of race and time he formulated the absolute 
religion, should strike at once on the lower air and he 
should say, “ Salvation is of the Jews ?” 
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But let it pass. Assuming that we have the words 
of Jesus fairly reported Tolstoi is right and the Chris- 
tian is he who never gets angry, never takes an oath, 
resists not evil, never passes judgment in acourt and lays 
not up treasure. Where is he? As I have never seen 
Tolstoi, I never saw him. Is he possible? Is even Tol- 
stoi a real Christian? He writes in a vein of righteous 
anger against the abuses of the Russian church and gov- 
ernment. Was Jesus a faultless primitive Christian? 
When he launched his invectives against the Pharisees and 
when he lashed the money changers in the temple was 
he without a tinge of anger? Tolstoi says that the Disci_ 
ples obeyed these injunctions. Did they? Was Paul 
never angry at Peter? Was he in a very placid mood 
toward Peter and James and Jude when, at fever heat, 
he threw off the epistle to the Galatians? It may be 
that the injunction, “ Be not angry,” requires too much 
of human nature, but at the bar of ethical science it will 
stand and without a qualifying adjunct. Be not angry. 
No cause will justify you. Anger is one of the oldest 
emotions. Cope places it as third or fourth in the his- 
tory of evolution. It appeared as soon as a mind could 
feel resistance to desire. It passed from the animal to 
the human and is part of the old jungle stuff we are try- 
ing to throw off. It does no good—which is another 
way of saying that it brings no pleasure—to the heated 
mind which indulges it or to the person for whom it is 
indulged. 5 

“ Resist not evil.” There is something pathetic in 
the plea for this injunction by a nobleman who, all his 
life, as he now thinks, has done evil and resisted evil. 
Through all time—this is the spirit of his argument 
—the world has fought evil with evil. Men have tried 
to put down wrong by resisting wrong. The experi- 
ment has failed. There was a teacher who told us to 
overcome evil with compliance and to oppose to the 
wrongdoer neither force nor law. The world has given 
him no heed. Those who profess discipleship do not 
obey. But this teacher was divine and the world will 
never be healed until it sees that the whole trend of its 
life has been wrong and it obeys this divine precept. 

It is painful to find yourself not in mental accord 
with good men. But this piteous appeal to the world 
by a good man to heed certain injunctions uttered by the 
best of men is wrong or the whole universe is wrong. 
The first word which nature ever spoke was “ resist- 
ance.” One-half of organic nature is equipped for 
aggression and the other half for resistance. If the 
primitive mollusk had yielded its pulpy body to the 
invading tooth there would be no mollusk to-day. If 
better men of the prime had yielded to the club and 
spear of worse men, there would be no social order or 
civilization to-day. In vertebrate land-life there was 
one line on which nature moved obedient to the precept 


of non-resistance. Setting the body on limbsand lifting | 


it up over the ground by many anatomical devices, 
nature resisted the pull of gravitation. In one order of 
reptiles she tired of resistance and by abolishing the 
limbs yielded to gravitation. The result of this non- 
resistance was the snake. I like not the backward steps 
in evolution which led to the serpent. I like not the 
sight of virtue on its belly before vice. In the school of 
Bronson Alcott, when a boy had done a bad thing he 
was made to take the whip and flog the philosopher. 
Very different is the school at which nature has been 
educating man. If human history has been a stream of 
tendency making for righteousness it is because the whip, 
in the main, has been in the hand of the wiser and the 
better. As soon as man woke tothe knowledge of good 
and evil the voice of religion sounded through his mind, 
“ Resist evil.” Buddha did a wrong thing to himself and 
the world when he fed himself toa tiger. Resist the 
evil within you and the evil directed toward you, and 
resist by whatever means will be effective. You cannot 
resist gravitation by kind words. You must meet it on 
its own line and use push against pull, You cannot 
resist the infestations that swoop down in myriad mouths 
on your field or garden, with prayer or incantation or 
any manner of saintliness. You must meet destruction 
with destruction. You mustdestroythedestroyer. The 
mollusk has developed a shell and man has developed 
law. 

Time was when men were without law but the law 
of nature spoke in the smitten, and he said, “1 will smite 
the smiter.” “An eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth.” 
The old Mosaic law was close to the older law of 
nature. There came the struggle for law. Ihering 
has shown how fierce was that struggle. To-day,if you 
belong to any civilized people on the globe, you can 
recover your stolen property from whatever hands may 
hold it. This which is common law now, was one of 
the oldest written laws of Rome, but before a Roman 
senate wrote it law men had fougAt it into law, hand to 
hand, club to club, spear to spear. Now that we have 
law—as much the outcome of struggle as the claw on a 
tiger’s foot—when a man smites you you need not smite 
him, but let the law smite. When a man takes away 
your coat you must not give him your overcoat, nor 
strike him, but you must sue him at the law. This is 
still resisting evil by force. For law, as lhering says, 
is an idea which involves force. If Justice holds the 


balances in one hand she holds a sword in the other. 


And if it was the duty of the man who lived before “ the 
reign of law ” to resist wrong by the force in his own 
arm, it is tenfold your duty to resist it by the force we 
have put into the arm of law. If you do not resist you 
wrong the State. You inflict a hurt on civilization. 
The surrender of legal rights is moral suicide. “ When 
a man has made a worm of himself,” says Kant, “he 
has no right to complain if he is trampled under foot.” 
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While Tolstoi maintains, very strangely, that Jesus 
taught there would be no conscious individual life beyond 
the grave, he lays strong emphasis on the command of 
Jesus to his Disciples to give little heed to the life that 
now is. ‘ Get you no silver nor gold nor brass in your 
_ purses; no wallet for your journey, neither two coats nor 
shoes.” This, argues the Count, is good Scripture and 
the world will never be happy till it obeys. It is very 
miserable. Search it from pauper to millionaire and you 
will find no happiness—till you reach the bare walls of 
a cabin in which a Russian count is mending his home- 
spun pantaloons. 

Let the hurt on human life be even as Tolstoi thinks, 
is healing to come from primitive Christianity? After 
eighteen hundred years of Christianity are we to try 
Christianity? Poverty was the morning curse of 
humanity, and still it is the curse at’ mid-day. If some 
other intelligence were to study man as we study an ant- 
hill, he would take him in the aggregate. He would 
say: “ This species, spread over almost all the world, 
numbers about fourteen hundred millions, a number less 
than the infusoria in a cupful of stagnant pond water. 
Of these about two hundred and fifty millions are with- 
_ out a shred of clothing, and seven hundred millions are 
clothed only in their loins. The nude hold a majority 
over the clad. I believe this bipedal mammal calls 
himself homo sapiens, but taking him in the aggregate 
the better name would be homo sylvestris, for only the 
more favored have got out of the woods. The creature 
seems to toil, but he remains poor. He is improvident. 
He does not “ take thought enough of to-morrow.” 

The reformer is too often the man who takes little 
' thought of yesterday. But we are made of yesterdays, 
and the line on which evolution has moved in the past, 
on the same line it is moving now, and must forever 
move. The ostrich, in structure and habits, represents 
a primitive bird which improvidently laid her eggs on 
the sand and had no thought of the morrow. Evolu- 
tion, leaving the ostrich behind as a work of rigidity, 
carried other birds up into provident nest-making. A 
reformer among birds seems to be the swallow. It does 
not proclaim the gospel of the ostrich, but, according to 
Pouchet, it is learning a better art of nest-making than 
its ancestors had. You may as well expect a deflection 
of the line on which evolution has moved with the bird 
as deflection of the line on which it has carried man. 
Nearly three hundred millions of the human race build 
no homes and have no shelter except what nature affords 
in clefts and caves. They are the ostriches of men. 
The Hebrews called that bird with primitive ways “ the 
daughter of howling,” and these primitively unclad, 
unhoused men are the “sons of howling.” They are 
miserable. Evolution, outworking on men, now that 
its chief factor is mind, is synonymous with progress, 
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and it leads away from the nature housed, not toward 
them. 

Let the reformer be radical, but not too radical. Let 
him heed the advice of Emerson and “ hitch his wagon 
to a star,” and not to one of those celestial tramps called 
comets. This is only an Emersonian way of saying— 
Move with the great cosmic flow. Do not break with 
the universe. Do not think to reform the law of grav- 
itation. Work with t..e better forces which are out- 
working through nature and through the minds of men. 
If you are following the pull of the great stars in the 
moral firmament you will resist evil, and you will put 
a reasonable sum of gold and silver in your purse, and 
provide “a wallet for your journey.” 


MONISTIC MENTAL SCIENCE. 
BY S. V. CLEVENGER, M. D. 


INTRODUCTORY SURVEY. 


The discovery of the laws of evolution (natural and 
sexual selection, the mutability of species, etc.) gave an 
impetus to the study of plant and animal life, during 
the past quarter century, through that study being, for 
the first time, afforded definiteness and a promise of 
positive reward in the way of clearing up mysteries and 
enabling life phenomena to be scrutinized chemically 
and mechanically, by re-agents, the microscope and the 
balance. The promise has been abundantly fulfilled. 
Physiological laboratories and classes are yearly increas- 
ing, and it is safe to predict that biology will not only 
supplant the classics but will be made the main instruc- 
tion from the primary school to and through the univer- 
sity. 

” Why this will occur can be readily explained: All 
there is apparent in the universe is apprehended by our 
senses. If we understand our senses, ourselves and our 
surroundings, more perfectly, a better adjustment can be 
made to nature; our lives can be made more fruitful, 
happier, healthier to ourselves and our neighbors. 

The monistic philosophy, rightly interpreted, ex- 
plains what you can and cannot do and know. It is 
thoroughly unified knowledge. The absurdity that 
there was one set of laws for man, and another for 
everything else, animate or inanimate, evolutionism has 
fully shown. Monism is a logical inference from biol- 
ogy and is the basis of right living—ethics, because 
through it we realize the advantages and disadvantages 
resulting from certain conduct in the light of invariable 
cause and effect. 

There is a growing appreciation of the soundness of 
ethical principles based upon biological research, but it 
is sad to see the confusion arising from biases and unsys- 
tematic study of these principles. Metaphysically and 
theologically educated writers often realize much of the 
grandeur of evolutionism, but they are, as a rule, so hope- 
lessly handicapped by cherished unmeaning phrases— 
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language disease—and teleology (the purposiveness of 
creation), that the sprigs of truth in their writings are 
hidden among the rank weeds or pretty flowers of 
rhetoric. It is fashionable to have read two of Spen- 
cer’s works, his Hducation and The Data of Ethics. 
Ethical societies usually advance the last named book as 
containing the swmmum bonum of monism, but unless 


the entire Synthetic Philosophy has been perused pre-— 


viously it is as valueless as a trigonometrical treatise 
would be to one who had not learned the multiplication 
table. Ethics is founded upon the study of sociology. 
Society is composed of individuals, to understand whom 
requires a knowledge of psychology, which can only be 
acquired through physiology. All these branches con- 
cern man, but the life histories of plants and animals 
generally must be included in a study of physiology: 
Physics and chemistry are the keys to physiology as 
well as to other studies. Thus is indicated what should 
be mastered by one who seeks to realize the relations of 
body and mind and the conservation of individual and 
social enjoyment. 

An author must assume a plane upon which to meet 
his readers. Language being the vehicle of ideas, it 
does not follow that linguists, rhetoricians, elocutionists 


are the best comprehenders or expositors of science | 


_ (from scio, I know), for vehicles and words may be 
empty or full of trash. Latin was, formerly, the general 
container of book knowledge, but a dead tongue could 
not tell of living, growing, multiplying ideas. The old 
languages were broken up to make new wagons for the 
accumulating wealth of information. | 

Therefore while the classically educated person is 
equipped for learning science, he merely vapors if he 
attempt to teach it before he has learned it. 

Notwithstanding Max Miiller’s dictum that thought 
is impossible without language your linguist must get 
his ideas before he can express them in words; the baby 
gets the impression of the dog by sight and hearing first, 
before he calls it “ bow-wow,” or before he is taught to 
call it dog. | 

Clearly, then, a teacher of science, with chemistry 
and physics as arguments, cannot appeal to the meta- 
physicians nor the theologians who are usually unprovided 
with elementary knowledge of mundane things. But 
they will deny that it is necessary to know chemistry or 
natural science to deal with theology or metaphysics. 
True enough, but as the natural sciences now include 
not only what concerns man but his mind and social re- 
lations, it follows that the theologian and metaphysician 
never can, as such, fathom psychology and that their 
methods cannot deal with the mind. 

If they treat of subjective phenomena they are in 
the plight of a clock that would call the jars of its cog- 
wheels, spirit, mind, thought. If objective matters are 
considered by them, their methods are those of the 


savage who studies the wheezes, puffs, snorts, whistlings, 
rattle, groan of a locomotive, observes its wheels revolve, 
its surprising speed, and, content with knowing wag it 
does, is incapable of understanding the how and why, 
because not accustomed to analyze machinery or com- 
prehend its principles. The savage assigns a spirit to 
the engine, as the dualist does to man, and both are satis- 
fied that all things are thus explained. It seems aston- 
ishing the belief could survive to-day that mind exists 
independant of its organ, the brain, or that it is useless 
to study the mechanism of thought because of a super- 
stitious fancy that there is some ¢fertium quid that can 
never be apprehended. 

We need not quarrel with those who imagine that 


mind or spirit is independent of brain tissue or other — 


material, but we caz postulate physical force and matter 
as sufficient, and see whether it drives us into absurdities 
or affords consistencies, which Descartes, Hume, Bacon, 
and even Aristotle, would, if they could, to-day acknowl- 
edge to be the best test of truth. In fact consistency is 
all that holds any theory unassailable. 

Is it, then, only the chemist and physicist who can 
understand psychology? In its completeness, yes, pro- 
viding biology bestudied by them, But any one who has a 
fair elementary acquaintanceship with these studies can 
appreciate the force of arguments dealing with them, 
all the more readily when such men as Huxley or Tyn- 
dall essay explanations, as they have done. Bain may 
be fairly regarded as the pioneer in physiological pys- 
chology, but, as was the case with Carpenter and 
Maudsley, without detracting a particle from the value 
of their writings, it can be said that opportunity, bias, 
education, and the difficulty with which so recent and 
vast a discovery as evolution can be assimilated by one 
advanced in years, prevented them, and to some extent 
now prevents Ribot, Bastian, Mivart and other popular- 
izers from benefiting more than they have by what had 
been worked out through specialists under their very 
noses. 

Herbert Spencer and Wundt are the giants in psy- 
chology. Their works cannot become popular because 
of their terminology and the extensive knowledge of 
nature presupposed for the reader. 

Spencer’s unprecedented catholicity and encyclo- 
pedic knowledge covered generalizations in psychology, 
and, as Proctor says, specialists must not find fault with 
his want of detail, any more than we should regard a 
map as faulty because it represented cities by little 
circles instead of precise pictures. 

Wundt, the better physiologist, has taken up the 
mechanics of psychology more accurately and completely 
than Bain and more extensively than Spencer, because 
Wundt figuratively and literally used the microscope 
over areas Spencer had rapidly glanced at with his intel- 
lectual telescope. 
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Subdivisions of these biological studies among an 
army of rank and file, with its commanders, carry the 
conquests along ramifying roads to subsequently organ- 
ize the knowledge captured for the benefit of all. 

Meynert, in Vienna, has sliced the brains of thou- 
sands of animals and men with his microtome, and 
described what the microscope reveals therein. He leads 
a regiment of cerebral microscopists. Exner, with a 
corps of other pathologists, seeks the effects of disease 
upon the brain. Von Gudden, Monk, Ferrier contend, 
through experiments and comparison of results, over the 
physiological interpretations of functions of different 
parts of the brain. Heubner and Duret simultaneously 
discovered an important principle in the distribution of 
blood to the brain, which explained many peculiarities 
of mental disorders, and so on might be enumerated list 
after list of distinguished men who are doing the work 
that does the most good, but of which the world seldom 
hears and less often appreciates. 

The scientific method of teaching is from the known 
to the unknown. The logical arrangement of biology 
is from the lower forms of life to the higher; but, as 
general readers have about as indefinite ideas of the 
human brain as they have of protozoa, and a vast amount 
of space and time can be saved by beginning with the 
lower manifestations of life and mind, it will be an 
advantage to so commence. 

In simplifying the language used by biologists and 
outlining, rather than elaborating, a subject so vast as 
that which concerns life, much difficulty is encountered, 
for the technical terms often put into few words what 
would require hours to explain, and there is an appar- 
ent forfeiture of accuracy in condensing, while the 
greater part that bears upon the matter must be left 
unmentioned. | 

Let us do the best we can. | 

It seems to me that a medical student with a philo- 
sophical turn of mind would be led by degrees into 
mechanical monism, thus: 

The bones are levers and fulcra to move the body 
about; the muscles pull upon these and bring them into 
changing relations with each other. The muscles hence 
serve as ropes and pulleys. The nerves stimulate the 
muscular movements, and the similarity between the 
nervous and a telegraphic system is marked. But what 
is the nature of this nerve force? (Can we or can we not 
understand it? Is it a physical force at all? Certainly 
the most sensible way to deal with this problem is to 
study it out just as you would any matter that promised 
to yield much, if not all, information to the microscope, 
the scales and the measure. 

Fritz Miiller was theologically biased; he fe/¢ that 
Darwin’s theory was incorrect, and to enable him to 
know that it was, and to prove it, he adopted the reductio 
ad absurdum reasoning from self-made investigations, 
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but being honest and accomplished, brought out one ot 
the best proofs of the evolutionary theory we possess, 
Democritus, 500 B.c., suggested the mechanical nature of 
animate things, and Giordano Bruno, a.p. 1600, ampli- 


fied the idea, and was burned at the stake. Lesser, 
though as effective, discouragements have prevailed 
against mechanical biology even to this day, when 
everywhere we find teleological, dualistic assertions 
argued from, and but feeble support for the opposite 
views. 
My claim is that teleology and dualism have led to a 
most abominably muddled psychology. From the dys- 
teleological and monistic side the greatest victories may 
be won for knowledge. Fully admitting that there is 
an “unknown,” and allowing those disposed to discuss 
it in appropriately unknowable terms; granting also 
that the w/timate nature of physical forces and matter 
are not understandable, surely if we postulate that those 
same forces and elements are all there is in life, for argu- 
ment’s sake, we are entitled to a patient hearing; and if 
the charge is made that a conception of life and mind is 
by such assumption degraded, we can retort with the 
query—By what right do you consider force and matter 
degraded or unworthy of containing life and mind in 
potential? By your own admission you allow life, 
mind, matter and force to have sprung from the same 
source! | 

In published papers collected in book form* I dealt 
with the inextricably dependent relations of mind and 
body , by following out the evolution of the different tis- 
sues, including the brain structures. As these chapters 
are limited to main issues in mental operations, want of 
space forbids more than a reference to the associated 
topics. Starting with the desire to reduce everything to 
proximate principles, the task of every philosophy, we 
pass from Galen to 1523, when Fallopius explained what 
the former meant by his “ artes similares,” or “ sim- 
plices,” which were bone, membrane, vein, artery, nails, 
hairs and skin. Finally the cellular theory dawned, in 
this century, and these proximate divisions have given 
way to the positive knowledge that all animal parts 
proceed from simple protoplasmic cells by growth, mul- 
tiplication and differentiation. All plants and animals 
are known to be composed of cells, little particles or ° 
specs of protoplasm that have undergone modifications, 
but in the main the cell shape and properties are observ- 
able by the microscope in all tissues. 

Chemistry takes this fundamental cell and finds that 
its protoplasm is hydrogen, oxygen, carbon, mainly, with 
sometimes other elements in combination. : 

Herbert Spencer plainly sets forth the unity of all 
nature; particularly when he shows that sociological 
matters partake of and depend upon the peculiarities of 

* Comparative Physiology and Psychology, 885, published by J. C. McClurg 
& Co., pp. 347- 
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the units, the individuals that compose it. He also indi- 
cates forcibly the similarity of the laws and phenomena 
of the inorganic and organic, but he does not fully 
identify psychological with chemical principles. 

In subsequent papers of this series my endeavor will 
be to show that not only is there a relationship between 
all that is done by the body and mind of man and other 
animals, and the behavior of chemical elements, but that 
the former depends upon the latter, and is merely a dif- 
ferent expression of the same thing. We think and 
move about because nitrogen tends to escape from molec- 
ular combinations, and oxygen, on the contrary, seeks 
to unite with them; and, for similar reasons, we are 
born, eat, grow, reproduce and die. Because of the dis- 
position like and unlike elementary atoms have to unite to 
form molecules we hunger and love—the two feelings 
that control the world, as Schiller poetically affirms. 
An application of chemistry can even explain why one 
of these feelings may sacrifice the other. 

The affinity of atoms for one another may be taken 
as the cause of hunger; the higher affections may be 
shown to have sprung from hunger by positive illustra- 
tions; and, finally, an ethical application can be made to 
show that the insane often merge every higher desire 
into acquisitiveness, or a beastly food hunger; or that by 
mind degeneration atavism, or its failure to develop, 
in certain respects, beyond savagery, every regard for 
virtue, honor, love, even self-respect, may be lost in the 
craving for money, which represents the means of ani- 
mal gratification. 

Nor is this knowledge useless, for it bids you lift 
yourself above bartering the best part of you, sentiment 
and honor, for a price. It tells you that you may pay 
too dearly for “peace and comfort” by insuring for 
yourself and progeny moral death. From these and sim- 
ilar considerations we may conceive of the foundation 
and some of the superstructure of @ practical psychology 
based upon chemistry. 3 


CHATS WITH A CHIMPANZEE. 
BY MONCURE D. CONWAY. 
Part Vi. 

On my next visit to my Sage of the Monkey Tem- 
ple he beckoned me after him, and led the way through 
a back court to a sort of covert behind atank. There I 
found a shelf on which were a dozen palm leaves like 
those which had been destroyed on the previous day. 

“I do not,” he said, “ mean to trust these to the Ape- 
god, nor to the apes, nor their worshippers. It may be 
well enough for the litany to the Angry Ape to perish, 
but these are more important. They are leaves from 
the lost library of the only human race that really pos- 
sessed the earth — living neither above it or beneath it.” 

“ Did they have a great library?” 

“Very large. But in the long war, between the 
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intellectual and physical giants and the Ape-god and his 
humanlike angels, many books were destroyed.” 

“T listen.” 

“Here is a leaf of history: ‘The world was fair 
before the Ape-god cursed it. Man had still many 
obstructions to confront, but with every season of his 
growth they folded beneath him and withered, leaving 
a contribution to his swelling fruit. Already he was liv- 
ing in a world of his own creation. By his art grasses 
had grown into vegetables, poisonous almonds _ into 
peaches, gourds into melons. The tiger had been tamed 
to a kitten, the wolf domesticated toa dog. The hope 
of man climbed daily to further fulfillments, itself remain- 
ing illimitable. It appeared that men would domesti- 
cate the whole world and make it into the image of a 
perfect man. But all this was arrested when the priest- 
hood arose and mankind were trained to cower before 
the forces they had been steadily mastering. No more 
could diseases be comprehended and extirpated when 
they were believed to be inflicted by an invisible power 
with which man could not cope. No longer could 
humanity command the resources of wealth when it was 
divided between hungry altars and famished families. 
Science could no more work its miracles when they 
were declared audacious attempts to alter the laws of 
God or to seize His prerogative of modifying His own 
order. Man grew lean while the priesthood waxed 
fat. It requires much to feed a god. He devours 
briers and thistles and wild things, as man devours things 
that are civilized. So where man had planted a garden 
the multiplying gods demanded that thorns and thistles 
should grow. The tiller of the soil was branded.’ Here 
the palm leaf ends.” 

“That is a melancholy page,” I said. ‘Could not 
such men suppress their priesthood? There must have 
been many who saw through their superstitions, and 
foresaw the degradation that must follow.” 

“Yes, there were giants in the earth—intellectual, 
moral, scientific, even physical giants—and they waged 
war against the gods. But they were too humane 
to fight with the ferocity of the gods and their 
myrmidons; they tried to meet violence with reasons. 
But that which was not built by reason cannot be pulled 
down by reason. Superstition had entrenched itself in 
powerful class interests, and was able to breed and train 
a race of itsown. The unbelievers were killed off, the 
believers survived and propagated their species. The 
men of science and thought would have been at once 
entirely exterminated had they not exiled themselves. 
They went off and built a great city. They left behind 
them a great many scriptures. These were burnt by 
the priests.” 

“ What a pity! how precious they would now be!” 
I said. 

“ There were some women, it appears, who secretly 
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sympathized with the thinkers who had gone. While 
the burning of books was going on they pretended to 
feed the flames, but they preserved some bits of the 
inscribed leaves. One or two sentences of each had 
survived the fire, and these were secretly copied on other 
leaves. But they were generally without order or con- 
nection. A century or so Jater, when the descendants 
of the giants were brought back as captives, one of 
these got hold of the charred remnants of the ancient 
library and from them gathered a number of sentences 
and proverbs. On the night before he was offered as a 
burnt offering to the Ape-gods (there were many of them 
by this time), he gave his manuscript to an ancestor of 
my own and it has been carefully preserved to this day.” 

The Chimpanzee drew from the shelf, with extreme 
care, several palm leaves, and read—at times not with- 
out emotion—what were called— 


SCRIPTURES INSPIRED BY MAN. 


Man is an incarnate word. 

Man’s development was arrested when he was forbidden free 
speech about reproduction. 

Our satyrs work freely in the realm of silence. 

Every true word is productive. 

So far as one is dead in this world he dreams of another. 

A fool, laying up for a rainy day, makes every day rainy. 

What men call heaven is a moon shining by contrast with 
earth’s darkness. 

He that loseth this life, why will he not lose every other? 

Farther worlds were wasted on him who dwells only in a 
closet of this. 

The nightingale is actual, the angel possible. 

The diamond is a pebble till polished. 

The thorn came by natural, the rose by human, purpose. 

The Brahmin turned brier to rose for Vishnu; his son stole it 
for a maid; the rosy god was born. 

The happy hour never ends. 

Why mourn a departed dawn which has left its flush on my 
rose? 

Why mourn a faded rose that still blushes on my bride's 
cheek? 

In all sacred books are heard the cries of gods to be born of 
woman. 
- Love is the unborn babe pleading to see the light. 

Marriage at an altar is a ceremony preliminary to sacrificing 
children on it. 

Whoso begets a child sentences an innocent man to death. 

_ A morning star fell from heaven that it might bear light to 

man at his midnight. 

With every babe some god or demon is born. 

Love’s eyes are bandaged lest he foresee and refuse existence. 

All religion begins with man cowering before nature; it 
should end with nature bending before man. 

Be not angry with the gods, they know not what they do. 

Does any god know? then pity his anguish of remorse. 

Not one cowrie for the rich god, but laks of gold for the 
poor one. 

A poor god sat under the Bo Tree; another, they say, hung 
on its crossed limbs. 

When man had created a melon he asked pardon of the 
power that made the gourd. 

The fear of God is the beginning of folly. 
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“Run for the doctor! my child is in danger of going to para- 
dise!” 

Gods raged with jealousy while Buddha was fed with rice 
not exacted. 

Never did altar receive a gift of love. 

A race must be consumed to fatten a god. 

The old god said to the new, “Sit on my right;” but on the 
left beats the heart. 

From every sin a virtue grows. 


“Surely that last sentence is a paradox,” I ex- 
claimed, as the Sage folded away his palm leaves. 
What does it mean?” 

“Sin is the transgression of divine as distinguished 
from human law. There could be no such distinction 
if divine were one with human law. If, then, any law 
is imposed, not by man or for man, only for the gods, 
their priests, and temples, they are arbitrary laws; they 
are ordered by privilege. Obedience to them implies 
fear, abjectness, meanness; in every act of conformity 
some part justly due to mankind is betrayed to a class. 
Disobedience implies courage, freedom, justice. Out of | 
every sin—that is, transgression of arbitrary, unequal, and 
class law — grows some virtue, some manly force which 
helps to liberate the reason and resources of man for the 
benefit of man. For man can owe nothing to any god; 
if he pay god anything it were out of what he owes 
man.” 

“ But alas for the city!” I cried, ready to weep. 
“ Why, with walls of such precious stones, could it not 
stand?” 

“Well, it was too beautiful, its people too happy. 
The gods—I mean the priests, through whom those 
phantoms act on the world—the gods went out to see 
the city and the towers built by those men who had 
refused to worship them. And they said: ‘ Behold 
these people are one; they all dwell in homes such as 
with us are reserved for gods; their houses equal our 
temples. And this is but the beginning of what they 
will do. Nothing will be withholden from them. 
Their science will give them power; their towers com- 
mand our country. What if they should assail our 
comfortable heaven and deliver the slaves who support 
our power? We must act while we are still the 
stronger.’ So they invaded the beautiful city, cast down 
its towers, and took its inhabitants captive.” 

“ But might not these captives yet combine and teach 
and leaven the lump of lower humanity which ‘had 
absorbed them?” | 

«“ Ah, the gods were too clever for that. Their own 
country had swarmed with people; married while chil- 
dren, they passed their lives in reproducing their childish- 
ness in other forms. © In this way a vast country had been 
covered and different dialects of speech developed, so that 
the different provinces could not understand each other. 
Now the gods took these captives who had been of one 
language, and carefully divided and distributed them 
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through regions where they would be compelled to use 
different languages. The generations of them that fol- 
lowed them could not combine nor co-operate. They 
could build no more cities. Was not that a master- 
stroke?” 

«“ Yes, for a devil.” 

“It is perfectly true that by a perfect mutual under- 
standing mankind could reach the heaven of pious 
dreams and wield powers attributed to gods. Now that 
the language of these men, representing both their indi- 
vidual and their co-operative existence, was broken up, 
their civilization survived only as atorture. What could 
they do?” 

«“ What did they do?” 

« The sun is low.” 


RELIGION AND SCIENCE. 
BY DR. PAUL CARUS. 

In THe Open Court (No. 13) the question was 
raised by Mr. Lewis G. Janes: “Can religion have a 
scientific basis?” He quotes the opinion of a friend, 
who says: ‘“ There can be no such thing as the discov- 
ery of a scientific basis for religion, and, therefore, the 
attempt to establish religion on a scientific basis is 
declared to be illogical and certain in the nature of 
things to be defeated.” In opposition to this statement 
Mr. Lewis G. Janes expresses his view that it does 
not so appear to him. He thinks that the establishment 
of a religion on a scientific basis is a great and noble 
aim, and hé concludes: “Fronting a vision, so grand 
and beautiful, shall we not all press forward in the 
line indicated by THe Orzn Coukt, and strive for its 
speedy realization?” } 

Yes, we shall! And I gladly notice that there are 
many prominent men on both sides of the Atlantic who 
join to participate in our work. I heartily agree with 
most of what Mr. Janes says about such a religion on a 
scientific basis, but I would venture a step farther. To 
me it does not appear as a mere possibility, for if logical 
conclusions are to be considered as valid, and if scien- 
tific arguments must be accepted as evidence, it is cer- 
tain that religion on a scientific basis is possible, nay it 
is necessary, and it will necessarily develop. 

I lately heard a gentleman say, who was asked by a 
guest of his to which church or religious denomination 
he belonged: “I belong to the most orthodox religion!” 
The questioner looked rather astonished at his host, 
who had heretofore in conversation pronounced 
extremely liberal and even radical views. This answer 
was unexpected and like a puzzle to him. Then the 


gentleman continued: “I confess to the religion of 
science!” 

True, the religion of science will cultivate a gener- 
ous charity toward all historical forms. of religion, it 
will be liberal, fair and just in judging of other creeds, 
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but in its tenets it will be at the same time most rigorous 
and orthodox, more orthodox than anv Catholic and 
only saving church ever was, be it Roman or Greek or 
Episcopalean. The religion of science will not appeal 
to physical force and does not want the unfounded 
assumption of authority, for it must rest upon intelli- 
gent arguments, the acceptance of which is enforced by 
their demonstrable truth, Mr. Lewis G. Janes says: 
“Its conquests will be those of love,” and I will not 
directly contradict, but the word “love,” in this connec- 
tion, does not appear to me sufficiently clear. I believe 
that the conquests of the religion of science will be those 
of conviction by the strength which a true argument car- 
ries in itself. At any rate I have not been converted to 
the religion of science by any kind of love, but by the 
power of its truth. I gave upthe Christian faith of 
my youth very reluctantly, and I almost hated those 
strong scientific arguments which came to destroy what 
seemed to me the sole hope of life and best comfort in 
death. I could not realize at first that these bitter 
truths which seemed to poison all religious feeling con- 
tain a medicine for the pain they inflict; but now I 
know that science which is so destructive to all super- 
stitious forms of religion is at the same time the basis of 
the only true religion, viz., a humanitarian religion and 
the future religion of humanity. 

The erroneous statement that religion is one thing 
and science another, and that both are separated by a 
gap which cannot be bridged over, is an invention of 
the schoolmen and has been proposed and obtained for 
several centuries, merely to protect science from hier- 
archical persecution. In the dark ages theology was 
praised as the queen of all sciences (regina scientiarum) 
and philosophy was called her servant maid (ancilla 
theologie). Science was the Cinderella, although she 
was destined to become princess and take the place 
from which she was kept aloof by her haughty sister. 

The thinkers, scientists and philosophers of the 
Middle Ages often arrived at conclusions which were in 
direct contradiction to the teachings of theology, and in 
order to prevent interference they invented, as it were, 
the axiom that something might be true in philosophy 
while its contrary is true in theology. The theologians 
were much puzzled at this theory but being accustomed 
to many self-contradictions in their cwn domain, easily 
acquiesced to the strange axiom. The chasm between 
religion and philosophy became wider with the growth 
of science and soon theology became alarmed. Now it 
was insisted upon on either side that science and religion 
should not be confounded. They were declared to be 
quite distinct and should have no communication with 
each other. ; 

The most ingenious modern formulation of this erro- 
neous axiom has been proposed by Schleiermacher, 
the distinguished disciple of Kant and Hegel and a 
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famous orator in the pulpit. He declares that the province 
of science is the realm of reason, while religion is a mat- 
ter of feeling (Sache des Gefitih/s ), and as such, it is inde- 
pendent of science. He is right when saying that the 
religious impulses: are a matter of our emotions, but I 
deny most emphatically that religion is confined to the 
province of emotions. The religion of a man is com- 
posed of many very different ingredients. If we analyze 
one special form of religion (for instance, the Islam, or 
Christianity, or the religious convictions of a single man), 
we shall probably find that it is a queer mixture of all 
things which can influence human emotions; it consists 
of ethical prescripts, of scientific facts, of superstitious 
traditions, of reverence to parents and teachers, of awe 
toward an indefinite or misunderstood power, of human- 
itarian aspirations, of the eagerness to cling to the hope 
of an eternal personal existence, etc. Each single 
religion, or rather form of religion, is a very complicated 
structure and the result of innumerable factors. 
Science, undoubtedly, is one of these factors, and, as the 
standing programme of THe Open Court declares, 
it should be so prominent as to be “the basis of true 
religion.” Such factors of religious belief as have been 
very prominent in shaping supernatural religions, viz.: 
superst.tion, acquiescence in traditional authority, accept- 
ance of illogical dogmas in spite of and indeed because 
of their absurdity (the credo guia absurdum), should be 
abandoned. And if, as we all seem to agree, religion is 
truly an ultimate fact of human nature, I- do not see 
any earthly reason why it should not be established upon 
a scientific basis. 

Voltaire said: Le style cest Thomme! This is true 
to some extent, for a man is characterized by what he 
does and by the way he expresses himself. Yet, the style 
a man writes, characterizes him only in one, although a 
very important province of his intellectual existence. I 
know of a better characteristic of man, which is his relig- 
ion. The religion of a man ¢s the man, and it char- 
acterizes him. I do not mean the sect or creed or 
denomination to which he belongs or the belief which 
his church accepts, I mean the religion as it has taken 
shape in his brain and heart and as it proves a more or 
less live and influential factor in the determination of his 
actions. 

If religion is an ultimate fact in human nature,what, 


then, is it, and what would be a correct definition of 


religion? The theological definition declares religion 
to be the relation of man to God. If we eliminate the 
word God, which to many means a personal Deity, and 
substitute in its place the All, or the Universe, we may 
retain the old definition in this form. “Religion is the 
relation of man to the All or the Universe.” As the con- 
ception of the whole Universe, however, is one which 
has been gradually evolved in the history of human 
kind, the origin of religion and its foundation in human 
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nature needs further explanation from the standpoint of 
scientific facts, especially from the results of , modern 
anthropology and psychology. 

Chemistry teaches that the elements into which mat- 

ter can be analyzed are immutable and invariable. 
Their number is now sixty and odds, but it may, and 
probably will be reduced to less, perhaps to two or even 
to one. That would not make any difference, however, 
with regard to the above made statement, that the ulti- 
mate elements of matter are considered as invariable and 
immutable. Consequently development, progress or 
evolution cannot and must not be looked for in matter 
or in the elements of matter. Evolution, progress and 
improvement, is only possible through a change of the 
combinations which are formed by the elements. The 
combinations of the elements admit of innumerable, 
indeed, of infinite modifications. The atoms of living 
substance can be grouped in a more orderly array and 
their molecular motion can be arranged in such a way 
that their codperation loses less energy and produces 
more effect. In this way they will grow stronger and 
have a better chance to survive. 
_ A-single cell performs the same functions as an en- 
tire organism. It has the property of nutrition, growth 
and propagation. If a cell divides into two, three or 
more filial cells, their connection need not be broken up 
entirely. Several cells may lead a common life—a kind 
of family life in which they help each other and grow 
stronger by their mutual assistance. A division of labor 
will prove a great economy of work. Certain cells will 
attend to certain functions for the whole cell community, 
and the whole cell community will supply them with - 
the necessary food and strength to do their special work. 
Thus organs develop, and from the cell necessarily or- 
ganisms evolve. But the condition under which organ- 
isms rise into existence is that single parts are subserv- 
ient to a greater whole; they work as parts of a whole 
and accordingly find the purpose of their existence not 
in themselves, but in the greater unity of which they 
are parts. Their labor serves a higher idea, and their 
egotism is superseded by a principle which can be com- 
pared to the duty of a man to humanity. And this 
principle contains the quintessence of ethics. 

Evolution is only possible because this ethical prin- 
ciple is a law of nature. It is in the empire of organ- 
ized matter what the law of gravitation is in the cosmic 
world, which shapes the chaos of a nebula into an 
orderly arranged planetary system. The same law is 
the cause of progress in human society, for it prompts 
the single individual to sacrifice his labor, his life’s best 
years and even his life itself for the propagation, evolu- 
tion and progress of his race. 

The ethical law is a scientific fact. It is a funda- 
mental law of nature and can be proved by a scientific 
observation of the phenomena of nature. 
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Religion accordingly is the consciousness of any 
rational being that it is not a separate entity, but a part 
of a greater whole, and further that it is a part of ‘he 
great whole, the Pan of the Greeks, the All or the Uni- 
verse. This consciousness is (as is any kind of con- 
sciousness) a feeling or an emotion, but its substance or 
contents comprises our knowledge of the All, which of 
course varies according to individuality, education, etc. 
This consciousness of our relation to the All should not 
be allowed to be a vague enthusiastic feeling, indistinct 
in its object and purpose, but should be based on scienti- 
fic data. This is the only way to make religion what it 
ought to be, viz.,a humanitarian religion, which leads 
humanity onward on the path of progress. This reli- 
gion should be made the basis of all education. It 
should be implanted in the hearts of our children so as 
to make it a live power which will control all the other 
emotions and thus regulate the further development of 
human kind. 

If religion is the consciousness of our relation to the 
All, ethics teaches us how to act accordingly. Our 
actions must be in harmony with nature and in unison 
with the universe. We must constantly bear in mind 
that we are only parts of humanity, and that by our labor 
humanity develops to higher stages. The only true 
religion, therefore, the orthodox religion of science, in 
its application to real life, is ethics. 


A REJOINDER TO MRS. E. C. STANTON. 
BY EDWARD C. HEGELER. 

No. 13 of Tuk Open Court brings an answer from 
Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton to my criticisms of her 
article, “ Jails and Jubilees.” My remarks opened with 
the words, “I believe that the worst enemy of woman 
is woman; it is not only a matter of fact that we find 
the strongest adversaries of woman’s rights among the 
fairer sex, but ladies are always severest in judging and 
condemning the real or supposed faults of their sisters. 
This truth was re-impressed upon my mind when I read 
Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton’s article, ‘Jails and Jubi- 
lees, and it is the more noteworthy as she is one of 
the most prominent defenders of woman’s rights. I 
never read a harsher criticism on Queen Victoria than 
hers.” 

Mrs. Stanton says: “In his strictures on my article, 
‘Jails and Jubilees, Mr. Hegeler makes the assertion 
that ‘the worst enemy of woman is woman;’” and later: 
“ Because one woman has questioned the goodness and 
wisdom of the Queen of England, it will hardly do for 
Mr. Hegeler to pass so sweeping a libel on all woman- 
hood.” 

Mrs. Stanton draws the attention from the real sub- 
ject of my criticism—that by her article the Queen of 
England and her husband had been unjustly attacked 
in Tue Opgen Court in a personal manner. Mrs. 
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Stanton’s eloquent argument that man, not woman, is 
woman’s greatest enemy, brings to me the thought, how- 
ever, that for woman to gain full independence and 
equal rights with man, it is, above all, essential that she 
blame herself and not others for any oppression she 
suffers, and look for the attainment of mental weapons 
to overcome it. 

Mrs. Stanton further makes the remark: “ Repre- 
sentatives from England, Ireland, Scotland, Germany 
and France make and administer the law for the daugh- 
ters of Jefferson, Hancock and Adams, and we have no 
redress.” I myself being one of those American citi- 
zens who came here invited by the Constitution and 
laws to equal rights with those who were born here, 
have to reply to Mrs. Stanton’s complaint—of Ameri- 
can woman being governed by such as I am—that we 
European born citizens brought with us wives and 
daughters also, who share the still existing inequalities 
of American born women. 

Mrs, Stanton later attempts to support some of her 
former personal criticism of the Queen of England, but 
does not yet think of stating anything praiseworthy done 
by a woman who for fifty years filled a difficult position 
satisfactorily to a large majority of the English people. 

As a specification to her former criticism Mrs. Stan- 
ton substantially states that the Queen of England accu- 
mulated a private fortune, and did not renounce a donation 
to her children, as she had saved enough for them. If 
Queen Victoria has accumulated a private fortune she 
has done so, not for her personal benefit, but for her 
children. Its administration will only be troublesome 
to her. It is well known that the family members of 
crowned heads are in a difficult position socially, and 
that much is expected of them requiring money, which 
they are not permitted by custom to earn. I think the 
children of Queen Victoria have, however, made an 
effort to make themselves useful to the state. 

Further, if Mrs. Stanton’s figures of the amount 
paid to the Queen’s family are correct, I can say that but 
a small part thereof will have been personally consumed 
by those who received the money. This only gave 
them the means of making themselves useful to others, 
or for playing a role in the ceremonial government of 
the state. What I mean therewith Herbert Spencer’s 


work on Ceremonial Institutions teaches. How impor- 


tant in government ceremonial institutions are is shown 
to me very strongly by the coronation ordeal (with its 
enormous expense) which the Emperor of Russia (I be- 
lieve as a duty) imposed upon himself and his wife, hav- 
ing to look for the assassin at every step. 

Let us not forget that we find it necessary to send as 
ambassadors to foreign courts men of private wealth, 
because we are not willing to pay them enough to meet 
the expenses necessary for effectually filling their pl ices. 

In this connection I am reminded of our President 
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Hayes, who has tried the system of economy suggested 
by Mrs. Stanton. 

Mrs. Stanton closes with a dark picture of misery 
among the lower classes of the English people. We 
find the same distress in our Republic. It is commend- 
able of Mrs. Stanton to think of these afflictions in the 
turmoil of a jubilee celebration, but it is wrong person- 
ally to blame the Queen of England for not having 
solved the social question. 


THE INFLUENCE OF DRESS UPON DEVELOPMENT. 
BY FLORA MCDONALD. 

When science destroyed our faith in the long-revered 
fig leaf and its purpose, there was seemingly no alter- 
native left but to adopt the theory of our modern dress 
reform agitators, and regard clothes only as the promo- 
ter of creature comfort. But the one great clothes 
philosopher the world has ever known would have us 
view the subject differently. In the adoption of clothes, 
he discovers not merely the satisfaction of an animal 
want. ‘In all man’s habilatory endeavors an architec- 
tural idea will be found lurking; his body and the cloth 
are the site and material whereon and whereby his 
beautiful edifice of a person is to be built.” The con- 
servation of spiritual force renders man both the author 
and work —the creator and the created — of his envi- 
ronment. The spiritual energy expended in an act to 
generate his surroundings, becomes at once a_ vital 
power to reproduce in him the idea of which they are 
the visible expression. An attitude of body cannot be 
assumed for any length of time without creating a cor- 
responding attitude of mind. Neither can a dress be 
adopted without arousing in the wearer’s mind the idea 
of which it is the expression. Nations, classes, individ- 
uals, differentiate themselves in dress. As all civilized 
people bear a resemblance to one another, affected only 
by climatic and other natural influences, so arethey distin- 
guished from all savages in physiognomy and their 
habilatory methods. Less marked differences between 
one civilized people and another show less marked dif- 
ferences of dress, but that difference exists, deep-rooted 
—not merely a matter of cut and cloth, but a matter of 
mind. 

The national characteristics of his dress represent to 
‘the wearer all those ideas which make his country dear 
‘to him, and kindle in his heart the fire of patriotism. 
A large foreign element, then, introduced in the midst 
of a people and maintaining its foreign dress, must be 
an element dangerous to the country in which it is found. 
The emigrant may swear himself hoarse, vowing alle- 
giance to the government of his adoption; but so long 
as he persists in wearing the dress of his fatherland, his 
loyalty may not unjustly be distrusted. It has been 
noticed that the emigrant who comes to America fully 
determined to cut loose from old associations and worship 
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our gods, makes his first act of devotion in a clothing 
store. A Japanese or Chinese student, anxious to 
become familiar with English customs, will wisely 
adopt English costumes. Habiting himself in English 
dress on entering an English college, he unconsciously 
makes easier the acquiring of a broad knowledge 
of English ideas and institutions by thus removing 
prejudices which his native attire would constantly sug- 
gest. A government supply of “store clothes” for the 
Indian would undoubtedly prove a great aid in the solu- 
tion of the problem, What shall we do with our noble red 
man? Similarity of dress is an expression of similarity 
of interests. Clothe the Indian like the white man, we 
present to him the idea of common interests—of fra- 
ternity. His blanket, war-paint and feathers exist 
between him and civilization only as persistently as 
does the cue of the Chinaman hang between him 
and Americanization. 

Professor Teufelsdréckh’s high glee in imagining 
“at some royal drawing-room the Duke this, the Arch- 
duke that, Colonel A. and Colonel B., and innumerable 
Bishops, Generals and miscellaneous functionaries, all 
advancing gallantly to the Anointed Presence, when 
suddenly the clothes fly off the whole dramatic corps 
and Dukes, Grandees, Bishops, Generals— Anointed 
Presence itself, straddling there without a shirt on,” 
was the rare glee provoked by reason. Fora time a 
certain lofty expression of piety might distinguish the 
naked Bishop from his fellows, and an unmistakable air 
of royalty might preserve the Anointed Presence from 
insult. So, for a time, were an exchange of clothes to 
take place, the Admiral wou'd be uncomfortable in the 
Bishop’s gown, the Bishop awkward with the General’s 
sword, the General uneasy with the crown of the 
Anointed Presence upon his head. But so do “ our clothes 
tailorize and demoralize us,” if the Admiral persevered 
in wearing the Bishop’s gown, he would soon discover — 
in his soul a liking for lengthy prayers and high living, 
and be fore long would detect about himself an air of supe- 
rior piety which would be not a little confusing; while 
the General accustoming his head to the weight of the 
crown would one day find the palm of his hand itching 
for a sceptre. An idea constantly presented to us by 
our environment becomes a powerful factor in our 
development. Radical reformers invariably adopt some 
radical change in their dress, and, in so doing, provide 
themselves with a strong moral support. The visible 
expression of a motive which prompts their acts and 
makes them different from their fellows, weakens the 
influence of their fellows upon them by plainly setting 
them aside as creatures animated by impulses contrary 
to the general impulse. In communities where rigid 
discipline is maintained, there can be no question but 
that the wearing of a uniform by the members aids in 
sustaining this discipline. The individuality of persons 
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is merged into the individuality of the community. The 
person is less liable to assert his will power because of 
having always before him the idea of the whole. The 
animus of the community becomes all-powerful. Relig- 
ious orders thus endure; mutinies among sailors and 
soldiers are thus made more infrequent; and outbreaks 
in prisons and reformatories are less often suggested. 
While there can be no two views of the effect of uni- 
form dress upon discipline, it is a question whether its 
influence is for the best in prisons and reformatories. 
When our prison system is universally such that we 
have a class of hopeless criminals under life-sentence 
separate from criminals under indeterminate sentences, 
in the former case where discipline would be the main 
consideration, no change of dress may be desired. But 
where there is hope of reform, there is but little doubt 
that the shaven heads and striped garb commonly seen 
in reformatories has a deteriorating influence upon 
moral development. 

The habit of the monk is assumed as an expression 
of the lofty ambition of his soul, and, being thus differ- 
entiated because of his piety, he becomes literally virtu- 
ous before the eyes of men and in his own sight. This 
outward demonstration of virtue constantly re-acts on 
his soul to its good. Likewise differentiate a man 
because of his viciousness, you connect the idea of vice 
so intimately with him, with his concept of himself, as 
to form a decided obstacle in. the way of his moral 
uplifting. The soul to be healthy, must have all chan- 
nels of expression unobstructed. Where reform is 
possible, individuality should not only be permitted, but 
encouraged in every way. The adoption of this prin- 
ciple in the treatment of the insane, has been productive 
in all instances of good results. A member of one of 
our State Boards of Charities and Reforms asserts, how- 
ever, that in the matter of dress there is still room for 
great improvement in our insane hospitals. The inmates 
do not wear uniforms, but said he, “they are dressed in 
ill-fitting, hard looking cheap clothes, apparently so as 
to make them more keenly alive to their condition and 
thus retard their recovery, which is also hindered by the 
exercise of a cheap superiority over them, assumed by 
hired attendants because of their miserable appearance.” 
The charity of the wealty, which is ever seeking new 
courses, might well be directed in experimenting with a 
change in the manner of clothing our subjects for 
reform, moral and intellectual. 

The dress reform agitators look to nothing but 
physical comfort and health. Physical health insured, 
promotes intellectual development. Dwarf the body, 
the mind suffers. But this intermediate influence which 
dress brings to bear upon development, demands less 
attention than the immediate influence which the idea 
conveyed by dress exerts. If the body is pinched and 
pained, and so inducing mental discrepancies, there is a 
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sentinel on guard to cry out against the treatment. 
Nature rebels, and disease gives forth a warning. - In 
the other instance, however, incalculable harm may be 
wrought, and no signal of distress seen or heard. The 
desires and aim of the demi-monde seek expression in 
a style of dress that is unhesitatingly copied by pro- 
fessedly pure women in professedly respectable society. 
No woman can do this without becoming a patent factor 
for evil. She may assume the dress of a Cora Pearl, 
and, to all appearances, preserve her own purity intact, 
but she must augment base passions in men that are 
strong enough at their best. That she does not at the 
same time experience moral loss herself, is scarcely to be 
credited — is to be sincerely doubted, in fact. The sub- 
tile influence of her dress is ever at work, reproducing 
in her ideas of which it was originally the expression, 
and creating about her a moral atmosphere in which she 
maintains a healthy appearance only because circum- 
stances kindly give her no opportunity for exposure. 
“ Men form laws to suit their own interests, and then 
term these laws, moral laws — God’s laws,” said George 
Sand bitterly. Whatever we may call these laws, what- 
ever mean motive may have originated them, they are 
necessary to the continuance of all institutions we count 
good; and since, being the creation of man, they depend 
for their existence upon the temper of the individual, 
happiness demands that everything directed against 
them should be frowned down. It has been found well 
for our advancement that men hold their iniquity within 
certain bounds, but that women be above reproach. 
Again considering no duty but duty to self—which 
is, after all, duty to God—it behooves us to look care- 
fully to the growth and development of our children. 
We send them to school five days in a week, religiously 
start them off to Sunday school on the seventh day, 
dress them like puppets every day, and are surprised 
that our excellent management produces so few earnest, 
genuine souls! The chief beauties of childhood are 
simplicity and spontaneity, and both of these beauties 
we destroy as speedily as may be with the frippery and 
furbelows we clothe them in. Wecramp growing bodies 
and paralize growing minds, We force the follies, the 
mockeries the foolish restraints of fashionable—or, if 
you will, conservative life upon children before they 
have got beyond “the murmur of the outer infinite 
which unweaned babes hear in their sleep, and are 
wondered at for smiling.” We are willing they should 
be taught the creed and thirty-nine articles, but at the 
same time we see to it that they are impressed with a 
proper sense of the importance of a becoming confirma- 
tion robe. Innocent childish lips wonderingly repeat: 
“ Thou shalt not steal, thou shalt not kill, thou shalt not 
commit adultery”—but how many learn the lesson of the 
lilies of the field? ‘To best further its development, the 
dress of a child should express but one idea—simplicity. 
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Its little soul finds the most trivial phenomenon of this 
big world a perplexing study, and do not confuse it and 
obstruct its growth by forcing it to an immediate recog- 
nition of that thing apart from the natural world—man’s 
world. The soul that in its youth forms an intimate 
acquaintance, a quick sympathy with undefiled nature, 
is never without a companion and never without anally. 


THE LAOKOON OF LABOR. 
BY WHEELBARROW. 

Most of us have seen the picture of Laoko6én and his 
two sons in the embrace of the avenging serpents sent 
to punish them for sacrilege. 1 think that was their 
offense; or perhaps it was blasphemy. It was some 
crime against religion, and the punishment was of that 
exquisite cruelty that angry gods delight in. I am 
not familiar with the legend connected with the picture, 
but I have read that the piece of sculpture from which 
it is taken is considered superior to every other work of 
art in the world. I can readily believe it, for even the 
picture shows the muscular contortions of the strong 
man in his agony. But they avail him nothing. His 
masculine sinews, hardened and distended by the death 
struggle, only furnish a firmer fulcrum for the grip of 
the serpents, and he and his boys are crushed together. 

Like Laokoéa of old, the American laborer and his 
_ children struggle in the coils of the strong serpents— 
monopoly and aristocracy. Capital furnishes their con- 
strictive power, and every effort for freedom only tight- 
ens the grip. We strike for higher wages, and end by 
“signing the document,” making our slavery a matter 
of record, and mortgaging our children “even to the 
third and fourth generation.” On the altar of “ brother- 
hood” we immolate fraternity, and forbid the cunning 
hands of our neighbor’s boys to learn an honest trade 
because we work at it. We incorporate the principle of 
caste into the religion of labor, and sneer at the “ plug” 
workman while denying him the right to learn. We 
butt our heads against stone walls, under the delusion 
that the exercise toughens the brain and strengthens the 
mind. Assailing capital we insist on being paid in cheap 
dollars for dear work, and with inverted patriotism we 
carry torches in the fool parade whose transparencies 
demand “high prices for everything.” I havea right to 
talk like this, because a moment ago, when I went down 
to the shed for a hod of dear coal, I saw inglorious in 
the corner the helmet that I wore and the torch that I 
bore “in the last campaign,” when, in company with 
two thousand other patriots, I escorted “the orator of 
the occasion” to the grand stand. I have “the privi- 
lege of the floor,” for I got a sore throat in cheering his 
fluent glib-gab as he boasted of our great prosperity, 
and called upon us all to vote early and often, and bring 
our neighbor to vote for the man that made everything 
dear. The same crusading will be done again by 
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workingmen next year, but “not for Joseph—if he 
knows it—not for Joe.” I have carried my last torch. 

Before labor can be lifted up to its rightful dignity 
every workingman and every man willing to wok 
must be made free of the “ brotherhood.” By helping 
one another we all rise together; by dragging each 
other down we all fall together. So long as the man 
who lays the bricks treats as his inferior the man who 
carries them up the ladder, neither of them is free; so 
long as the man who drives the engine despises the 
man who pushes the wheelbarrow, so long monopoly 
will hold them in a common bondage. This is the 
philosophy of all experience since man first became the 
hired man of his brother. 

I once had a job of shoveling at a place called Man- 
chester, in Virginia, just opposite Richmond. One 
Sunday I was taking a walk with a friend in Richmond, 
and I remarked the inequality of the negroes in the 
streets, as indicated by their personal appearance. Some 
were ragged, brutal faced, and twisted out of shape by 
premature and unnatural toil; others were well clad 
and evidently well fed. One bright mulatto, of genteel 
figure and face, was clad in black broadcloth; he wore a 
shiny silk hat and carried a cane. It was easy to see 
also that there were castes among them, superiors and 
inferiors, and that the higher orders looked with scorn 
upon the lower classes. I thought that those finely 
dressed negroes were probably free. “No,” said my 
friend, “they are all slaves, but there are degrees even 
in slavery; there are ‘soft things’ there as in freedom.” 
Next day I was standing by the Washington monu- 
ment, when I saw a procession of negroes fastened by 
couples to a long chain. They were marching to the 
shambles to be sold, where I followed them to see the 
auction. That lot of fellow-Christians brought, on an 
average, about six dollars a pound. Among them was 
the bright mulatto—plug hat, broadcloth and all. He 
was chained to a vulgar looking field hand, Al! super- 
cilious airs were gone, and every face carried the same 
hopeless look of despair. All distinctions were leveled 
in the handcuffs that tightened them to a common chain. 
So it is with the workingmen. We may build steps on 
which to place the various crafts one above another, 
with the laborer and his wheelbarrow at the bottom, 
but while we are doing that concentrated capital is bind- 
ing us by couples to an impartial degradation. We 
can, if we will, reverse the fate of Laokoén and strangle 
the serpents, but we must all work together; the trowel 
must not tyrannize over the hod, nor the jackplane sneer 
at the shovel. 


A correspondence between F. Galton, George 
Romanes, the Duke of Argyll, and Prof. Max Miiller, 
forming an appendix to the lectures on the “Science of 
Thought,” will be printed in our next issue. 
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.AN OVERTAXED ORACLE. 


“ Unfortunately,” confesses Rev. D. P. Livermore, in 
reply to the arguments of the Rev. H. M. Dexter, of 
the Congregationalist, against W oman’s suffrage—“ The 
Bible has been pressed into the support of almost every 
wrong under the heavens, and it has been interpreted in 
the interest of intemperance, of drunkenness, of wine-bib- 
bing, of slavery, of polygamy, of unjust government, of 
witchcraft, of superstition, persecution and bloodshed, 
and to destroy the heathen and massacre the Indians.” 
Rev. Mr. Livermore objects to such manifest overtax- 
ing of the Christian oracle when Dr. Dexter offers the 
Bible as authority against woman suffrage, in which 
Mr. Livermore chivalrously believes; but we wonder 
whether he and other Christian suffragists feel like mak- 


ing any protest in the interest of truth and common 


sense when enthusiastic clergymen like Rev. J. W. Bash- 
ford and Rev. C. C. Harrah offer to prove from the 
Bible (and doubtless imagine that they do so), the one, 
that it is in favor of woman’s suffrage; and the other, that 


Jesus Christ was, in the light of our new definitions of 
woman’s enfranchisement, “ the emancipator of women,” 

It does not seem at first thought worth while to offer 
any contradiction of these absurd affirmations, but the 
recollection of the intense earnestness with which Mr. 
Harrah’s little pamphlet was recommended by a leading 
speaker at a recent woman suffrage meeting as ‘he work 
most needed by woman suffragists to-day, and the enthu- 
siastic applause with which the recommendation was 
received by a majority of the women present, together 
with the fact that Rev. Mr. Bashford’s leaflet “ The Bible 
for Woman Suffrage” and Rev. Mr. Harrah’s tract 
“ Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women,” are indorsed 
in the strongest manner by some of the leading woman 
suffragists, and are being industriously circulated and 
extravagantly praised in the supposed interests of woman 
suffrage, makes it seem imperatively necessary to call 
a halt in “ booming ” such false pretences and to enter 
vigorous protest against dishonesty of statement in fur- 
therance of a cause which needs no such false props, 
and which will ultimately be injured by them. 

It is thoroughly dishonest to drag in as evidence in 
any case a law or utterance ante-dating the possibility of 
the existence of such case. Neither the Bible nor the 
Constitution of the United States can be authority in the 
matter of woman suffrage, a question which at the time 
they were written had no razson d’etre. In the moral 
and intellectual evolution of mankind “ new occasions” 
will forever “teach new duties,” and no generation, how- 
ever noble or advanced, can frame immutable laws for 
a generation yet unborn, since the environments and 
needs of that people can be understood and provided for 
only, or best, by themselves. 

Mr. Bashford rests his claim that the Bible is for 
woman suffrage on a few passages which he unhesitat- 
ingly (though with the most amiable motives) warps 
and distorts from their very evident meaning when 
taken with their contexts; such as, “In the image of 
God created he him, male and female created he them, 
and God said let them have dominion over all the 
earth.” In this passage Mr. Bashford finds authority 
in the word “them,” which he proceeds to interpret to 
his own satisfaction. This pronunciamento, however, 
took place after the creation of both man and woman, 
but Rev. Mr. Dexter in “Common Sense as to Woman 
Suffrage,” strikes the ground from under Mr. Bash- 
ford’s feet by discovering, through the same oracle— 
that “ before the creation of Eve, even—the keynote of 
the divine intent as to the female nature,” is struck in 
God’s declaration, “ It is not good for man to be alone: 
I will make a help. meet for him.” “The word used,” 
says Mr. Dexter, “is significant. It is ezer, coming 
from the verb ‘to bring aid, or succor.” We submit 
that it involves a certain natural implication of 
secondariness and subordination.” Another text which 
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Mr. Bashford interprets in favor of woman suffrage are 
the ‘oft quoted words of Paul, “ There is neither Jew 
_nor Greek, there is neither bond nor free, there is 
neither male nor female, for ye are all one in Christ 
Jesus,” of which Mr. Dexter affirms that Paul is “not 
talking about ‘rights’ of any kind, but of the abso- 
lute identity of all classes and conditions of men as sin- 
ners before the cross.” We give the third evidence 
which Mr. Bashford offers from his oracle in favor of 
his position with his own underlining, and that too, is 
from Paul, “ Nevertheless neither is the man without 
the woman nor the woman without the man im the 
Lord,” which Mr. Bashford thinks Paul added to his 
mention of the historical fact that man is the head of the 
woman, for fear that “his words on the subjection of 
woman might be tortured into falsehood.” 

The groundwork of Rev. Mr. Harrah’s claim is 
outlined in this sentence from his little work. “ Noth- 
ing in Jesus’ reform work has a pre-eminence over the 
recognition of women and their rights. In no instance 
does he appear in controversy with.them.” Also, that 
he had a large following of women [as every reformer 
has had ], and that “where the golden rule is true the 
subordination of woman is a lie,” in which case woman’s 
subordination was also a lie long before Christ was 
born, as it was enunciated by Confucius in China five 
hundred years before, and is thus given in the Confu- 
cian Analects “ Tsze-Kung asked, saying, ‘ Is there one 
word which may serve as a rule of practice for all one’s 
life?? The master said, ‘Is not reciprocity such a word? 
What you do not want done to yourself do not do to 
others;’” and Thales and Isocrates in Greece, expressed 
the same idea in nearly the same words; and in the Jew- 
ish Talmud, which Jesus must have been familiar with, 
the Rabbi Hillel says, “Do not to another what thou 
wouldst not he shouldst do to thee; this is the sum of 
the law.” 

Rev. Mr. Harrah in his well intentioned but labored 
effort to prove “ Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Wo- 
men,” omits explaining why in the best summary of the 
morality inculcated by Christ, the Sermon on the Mount, 
there is no reference to woman whatever save in the 
advice given to men concerning divorce, or how it hap- 
pened that among the twelve specially called to promul- 
gate his doctrines there was no woman, or why he per- 
mitted the Magdalene to &mee/ at his feet and pay him 
such homage, and why it has taken nearly nineteen cen- 


turies for Christian ministers to discover this part of his 


mission, the majority of them refusing to believe it even 
now, and why the churches which profess to acknowl- 
edge him as their head still refuse to permit woman to 
take other than a subordinate part in their organization 
and government. 

But it is not our purpose to enter upon a detailed 
discussion of claims so absurd, and claims which such 
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eminent theologians as Horace Bushnell, Morgan Dix, 
Austin Phelps, Dr. Patton, Dr. Dexter and Bishop 
Spaulding, with many other learned and famous clergy- 
men have not been able to perceive in their copies of 
the Bible. Indeed their oracle has spoken “ with no 
uncertain sound” in direct opposition to such claims. 
Our only purpose in writing this is to call attention to the 
unfairness and disingenuousness of employing such pleas 
in the woman suffrage movement, and to beg our Chris- 
tian co-workers to have faith jn the inherent and trans- 
parent justice of that movement and forbear using in its 
behalf arguments as flimsy as they are untrue. | 

Woman’s suffrage does not need Biblical sanction 
for its success, and it is simply ridiculous at this late 
date to make pretense of having it. In Christ’s time 
and much later, woman’s equality with man was in no 
way recognized, Enthusiastic, sincere, tender-hearted 
reformer as Jesus was, ‘his reform was never once 
dreamed of by him. The majority of men were not 
then in possession of equality of rights, political or 
other; and everywhere throughout all ranks and condi- 
tions of life, woman was considered man’s inferior. 
How preposterous then, to profess to believe that the 
mission of Jesus was the emancipation of women. 

It is certain that the doctrine that through woman 
sin entered the world, and that her position is essentially 
subordinate, so plainly taught by Paul, was a part of 
the early Christian belief, and Mr. Lecky tells us “ It is 
probable that this teaching had its part in determining 
the principles of legislation concerning the sex ”—legis- 
lation which put woman in a “much lower legal posi- 
tion thanin the Pagan Empire.” Mr. F. M. Holland in his 
“ Rise of Intellectual Liberty ” remarks that “ no ancient 
Christain of unblemished orthodoxy showed himself so 
friendly to female independence as the skeptical Seneca, 
Plutarch, Pliny, Hadrian and Antoninus Pius. Cle- 
ment of Alexandria, who lost his place on the list of 
saints more than a century ago on account of his liber- 
ality, urged that women have as much right as men to 
study philosophy, and gave high praise to Miriam, Sap- 
pho, Theano and Leontium. These names, with those of 
Portia, Livia, Agrippina, the Arrias, Fannia, Sulpicia, — 
Zenobia and Hypatia, show that more female ability 
had been developed before the establishment of Chris- 
tianity than can be found afterward for centuries. Wo- 
men had almost ceased to figure in history except as _ 
devotees.” 

It seems to us that even those who reverence the 
Bible as the revealed word of God, a divine revelation, 
should object to having it longer used as an empty-headed 
oracle whose mouth can only echo back each individual 
wisdom-seeker’s own opinion. It is time too that women 
should begin to understand the laws of natural justice as 
taught by history and experience to all people of all 
faiths; instead of relying for their ideas of right and 
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wrong on an ancient book which is considered divine 
by but a comparatively small number of the earth’s 
population. No Bible can forever uphold wrong; for 
whenever men grow intelligent enough to judge by its 
fruits and its possibilities as to the right of a question, 
sacred books will either be pushed aside, or as to-day, 
lamely interpreted in the interests of justice; but a too 
frequently changed interpretation must weaken its hold 
on the mind as a true oracle. S. A. U. 


THE ALCOHOL QUESTION. 

In the Freethinker’s Magazine for August is re- 
printed from Demorest’s Magazine, a lecture by Mr. 
T. B. Wakeman, in which is presented the Gough side 
of the subject of temperance with a show of scientific 
support. Mr. Wakeman attempts to show that alcohol 
is a poison, and he advocates the suppression of its sale 
and manufacture for a beverage. He would have it 
sold only as a poison, and so labeled when sold, under 
heavy penalties, as is the case with arsenic. 

He argues that alcohol is a poison because it is an 
excrementitious product of fermentation. He seems not 
to be aware of the fact that every plant or animal organ- 
ism depends for its life upon the excrementitious pro- 
duct of associated cells. In physiology secretion and 
excretion are convertible terms, and an application of 
the lecturer’s logic would make a mother’s milk poi- 
sonous to her infant. The properties of food upon 
which the torula feeds must have a definite relation to 
excreted alcohol, or the process stops; just as too much 
nitrogen will interfere with breathing. But neither 
nitrogen nor alcohol, for these reasons, is poison. 

Where is Mr. Wakeman’s warrant, aside from 
Zell’s Encyclopedia, for stating that bread is free 
from alcohol, or that alcohol is not assimilated in 
the human body. Some of his scientific assertions 
are rather reckless, to say the least; for instance: 
that alcohol is death to all animal cells and tissues; 
that a half ounce of pure alcohol will kill a man, 
that it causes an “explosion” of the nervous system; 
that it never gets further down than the stomach; 
that it inflames and rots the lungs; that it causes nitro- 
glycerine explosion in the brain cells. Im opposition to 
these statements there is the highest scientific authority 
for saying that alcohol judiciously taken prevents the 
death of cells and tissues. Dead animal substance is 
prevented from decomposing by immersion in it, in most 
instances. Scandinavians have been known to drink 
several ounces of pure alcohol at one time. It is a mat- 
ter of acquired toleration. In lung consumption, it pre- 
_ vents lung decay instead of causing it. It is assimilated 


_ with extraordinary rapidity and ease by the animal 
economy, and it is this very readiness of assimilation 
_ that makes it dangerous when improperly used. 

It is affirmed by many of the ablest and latest scientific 
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authorities that alcohol is a food. Dr. Hammond, in his 
Physiological Memoirs, narrates that from personal ex- 
perimentation, it is a food and a tissue conserver. He 
says: “The use of alcohol even in moderation cannot, 
therefore, be exclusively approved or condemned. The 
laboring man who can hardly provide bread and meat 
enough to preserve the balance between the formation 
and decay of his tissues, finds here an agent which, 
within the limits of health, enables him to dispense with 
a certain quantity of food and yet keep up the strength 
and weight of his body. On the other hand, he who 
uses alcohol when his food is more than sufficient to 
supply the waste of tissue, and at the same time does 
not increase the amount of his physical exercise, or drink 
an additional quantity of water, by which the decay of 
tissues would be accelerated, retards the metamorphosis 
while an increased amount of nutrition is being assimi- 
lated, and thus adds to the plethoric condition of the 
system, which excessive food so generally induces.” 

In continued fevers, such as typhoid, whisky in suit- 
able doses, is generally regarded by medical practitioners 
to be fhe life sustaining medicine. It is impossible to 
dispense with alcohol as a solvent for drugs. It is of 
more use in pharmacy than any other substance. In 
old age, or enfeeblement from various causes, it is inval- 
uable. Physiological chemistry affords something be- 
sides the fanciful effects of alcohol upon brain tissue 
such as “explosions.” Alcohol accelerates the heart’s 
activity, suffuses the brain with blood, and through this 
extra blood supply causes increased brain activity, just 
as oxygen will if inhaled. In excess, the pernicious 
after effects of blood quality changes are experienced, 
and in extreme cases, rupture of the minute brain ves- 
sels, or still further atrophy or shrinking of the brain 
tissues follows. | 

Temperance advocates miss valuable assertions made 
in their favor by specialists, because such things are not 
sought for in the scientific writings where they abound. 
Michet accredits one-half the insanity in France to 


heredity, and Guslain places it at thirty per cent. An- 


stie ascribes the origin of this heredity largely to alcohol 
excesses. So thatif we take the lowest figure and assign 
one-half of it as intemperate ancestry causation, then we 
have fifteen per cent. of inherited insanity caused by 
drunkenness in -progenitors. Lunier, after careful com- 
piling of records, asserts that fifty per cent. of the 
idiots and imbeciles in Europe had notoriously drunken 
parents. 

Lord Shaftesbury, who was for fifty years head of the 
English lunacy commission, claimed that fifty per cent. of 
the insanity in England was caused by intemperance. 
Directly and indirectly forty per cent. is a figure adopted 
by many asylum experts as loss of mentality due to alcohol 
outofthetotal. Thecalculations of penologists and alms- 
house statisticians are appalling, and need elimination of 
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error probabilities. 
ninety per cent. 

There is no doubt that the undue use of alcohol 
makes wretched havoc in the world, but we think 
that a special study should be made of the alcohol 
question in its sociological aspects by ascertaining, first, 
why it is that there is so universal addiction. An an- 
swer to this question would be the first step toward the 
means of controlling the abuse. Camp-meeting tactics 
may do a little good among the ignorant, but clamoring 
for the suppression of the manufacture of alcohol be- 
cause it does in many instances work great harm, may 
be paralleled by the attempt of the Mexican mob to 
tear down telegraph lines when informed that lightning 
was electricity. 

While the great evils from the use of alcohol 
are beyond dispute, they are not greater to-day than 
in the past. Sir Walter Scott cannot be regarded 
as a faithful portrayer of the old times in every particu- 
lar, yet his pictures of the sottishness of all ranks, castes 
and degrees, were afforded him by the accurate recorders 
upon whom he drew. In proportion as a wider exped- 
iency has controlled mankind, the grosser accompani- 
ments of intemperance have lessened. The evil assumes 
new guises as times change, one of the vilest of which, 
we can see in the saloon influence in politics. But scien- 
tific legislation, and an aroused public sentiment, grapple 
with this depravity, and the world moves on to better 
days as it always has, even though haltingly sometimes. 


They variously assign fifty and 


Professor E. S. Morse, as President of the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement of Science in New 
York, at its thirty-sixth annual session, on resigning to 
his successor, delivered a remarkable address, entitled, 
«“ A Decade of Evolution,” which was a continuation of 
an essay he read at Buffalo eleven years ago devoted to 
showing the part American students had taken in devel- 
oping the theory of evolution, an essay that called forth 
a letter from Darwin, who was surprised at the results 
of American research. Professor Morse is one of the 
most radical evolutionists. His own contributions to 
science have been of a substantial and valuable charac- 
ter, and his recent address will be looked for by many, 
who did not have the pleasure of hearing it, with eager 


interest. 
* 


There must be many thousand people living who 
have had their heads “examined ” by O. S. Fowler, the 
lecturer and writer, who died the other day at his home 
in Connecticut at the age of 78. He was good at read- 
ing character from face, head and general appearance, 
and he presented in a popular, entertaining way much 
useful information in regard to health and various 
reforms. These descriptions of character which Fowler 
_and other lecturers on phrenology gave at the close of 
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their lectures attracted large audiences some years ago, 
artd contributed to the quite extensive belief.in phrenol- 
ogy as a science which then prevailed, anf to a less 
extent still prevails among people unacquainted with 
anatomy and physiology. But phrenology long ago 
received its coup de grace in scientific quarters, and the 
little there was in it the craniologist absorbed and made 
a few of his generalizations. 
* 


Prof. Spencer F. Baird, Secretary of the Smithsen- 
ian Institution and United States Commissioner of the. 
Fish and Fisheries, who died August 19th, was author of 
valuable works on birds and mammals of North America, 
was scientific editor of the Annual Record of Science 
and Industry and for more than a third of a century he 
edited the annual report of the Smithsonian Institution. 
He was honorary and corresponding member of the 
most renowned scientific societies of the world. He 
was born in 1823 at Reading, Pa. He was appointed 
Commissioner of Fish and Fisheries in 1871 by Presi- 
dent Grant. 

* 

A Chinaman, Wong Ching Foo, tells, in Zhe North Anvciica 
Review, “Why Am 1a Heathen?” It is an amusing article, and 
reverses things finely. It musters all the evils of the world, and 
asserts that they are the fruit of Christianity ; and then it marsh- 
als against them all the virtues, and labels them heathenism. 
Such an argument is unanswerable, but it sounds as if it were 
written by a disciple of Mr. Ingersoll as a travesty.—/ndependent. 

This article by a heathen may serve to help make | 
some theologians see the injustice of their method of 
defending Christianity—i. e., to muster all the evils of 
the world and ascribe them to paganism and skepticism, _ 
and marshal against them all the virtues and label them 
heathenism or skepticism. There is room for improye- 
ment in controversial method and spirit on the part of 
Christians as well as on the part of the opponents of their 
faith. Wong Chin Foo’s article, while presenting many 
facts, is unjust to Christianity, but its injustice consists 
in treating one system of religion in the same style and 
spirit in which advocates of this system have been in the 
habit of treating all others. They should not be sur- 
prised to see their own argument turned against them in 


retaliation. 
* * 


In a private letter Mrs. Elizabeth Oakes-Smith 
writes: “ We of to-day claim too much as originators. 
Ann Lee, the Shaker, led the way to equality of sex, 
and Jeremy Bentham, having defined original and in- 
alienable human rights, adds, ‘and these are inherent in 
woman as well as man.’ The first one who spoke upon 
and advocated woman’s rights in this country was John 
Neal, of Portland, Me., who was the personal friend 
and pupil of Jeremy Bentham. Indeed the world has 
never been utterly without its witness for the entire 
equality of man and woman, as a thing self-evident, 
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though ignored, set aside, and forbidden in the stress of 
social and political evolution. Three hundred years ago 
Montaigne had said just what we claim now, ‘ Women 
are not to blame at all when they refuse the rules of 
life that are introduced into the world; for as much as 
the men made them without their consent. * * * 
We certainly are approaching the full recognition of 
what we claim, but we have much to learn, and this 
elaborate record of what we have done seems utterly 
childish, * * * Sixty years ago I helped my hus- 
hand in editing his daily paper, but was never deluded 
into the feeling that this was an extraordinary thing on 


ll * * 


Miss Lillian Whiting, discussing in the Boston 7av- 
c/ler the question of American art, says: “ The picture 
that is planned with an eye to the market alone cannot 
hold the spontaneous fervor of the master. Any artistic 
achievement that is really great must be born out of a 
_ great atmosphere. The artist who would produce noble 
work must live nobly, not ignobly; must live in an at- 
mosphere of ideals and not in the atmosphere of the 
markét-place. All great art periods have, too, been re- 
ligious periods, Belief in purer purposes; faith in the 
ultimate realization of diviner dreams produce the at- 
mosphere favorable to artistic inspirations. We must 
sometimes be silent if we would listen to the yoice of 
the gods, 

* 

A correspondent corrects us as to the title of Colonel 
T. W. Higginson’s history as given hastily in an editorial 
in our lsst number. Its correct title is Vowng Folks’ 
/listory of the United States, Books suggested by 
correspondents for the use of young readers are: 7%e 
Story of Channing, The Story of Theodore Parker, 
by Frances E. Ceoke; Brown's School Davs at 
Rugby, by Hon. Thomas Hughes; Mrs. A. M. Diaz's 
“William Henry ” books and YFohn Spicer’s Lectures; 
E. E. Hales’s Zen Zimes One is Ten; and for girls 
especially, Zhe American Girls Home Book of Work 
and Play, by Helen Campbell, assisted by Mrs. Hester 
M. Poole, and Susan D. Powers’s “ House and Home ™ 
series, 

* * * 

Oliver Wendell Holmes, in the very delightful install- 
ment of “Our One Hundred Days Abroad,” given in 
the Atlantic Monthly for September, says: “I have 
sometimes thought that I love so well the accidents of 
this temporary terrestrial residence, its endeared locali- 
ties, its precious affections, its pleasing variety of occu- 
pation, its alternations of excited and gratified curiosity, 
and whatever else comes nearest to the longings of the 
natural man, that I might be wickedly homesick in a 
far-off spiritual realm where such toys are done with.” 
“ We may hope,” he goes on, “that when the fruits of 
our brief early season of three or four score years have 
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given us all they can impart for our happiness; when 
‘the love of little maids and berries’ and all other 
earthly prettinesses shall ‘soar and sing,’ as Mr. Emer- 
son sweetly reminds us they all must, we may hope that 
the abiding felicities of our later life-season may far more 


than compensate us for all that have taken their flight.” 
* * * 


The American Idea, a new liberal paper published 
at Liberal, Mo., (M. D. Leahy, editor) says: 


It is time that we had ceased firing at dead creeds and devote 
some of our energy to supplying the wants of the social and 
moral nature of man. * * * Efforts are now being made to 
arouse the liberals of the West to the necessity of this work. 
Preparations are being made for calling a convention of Western 
liberals for the purpose of organizing upon a high basis of ethical 
culture. Every one should give it their hearty encouragement. 
We feel that this movement will meet the earnest co-operation of 
all liberals, and shall be glad to give our readers an opportunity 
to express themselves through these columns in regard to the 
matter. Let us not be satisfied with having destroyed the dun- 
geons of superstition, but rather let us rear upon their ruins the 
glorious temple of high ethical culture and true moral growth. 

* * * 

Says the Boston Advertiser: 


The school of Agassiz and Dawson is not making head at 
present against the evolutionists. But this school has done a 
lasting service in its warning against the admission of assump- 
tions in lieu of evidence. ‘The case for evolution should be stated 
without straining facts to fit conclusions. 

All conservative and reactionary schools, no doubt, 
do some good service incidentally, but we cannot forget 
that what the opponents of evolution have declared 
to be “mere assumptions” have generally turned 
out to be facts, and proofs of the theory. ‘* Assump- 
tions in lieu of evidence” have not been confined to the 
side that has won; they are still presented by the “school 
of Agassiz and Dawson,” which continues its ineffective 
opposition to the great conception of natural evolution 
by feebly repeating “ assumptions in lieu of evidence.” 

* 

The death of Alvan Clark, the great artificer, the work of 
whose skillful fingers brought the heavens nearer by many miles, 
suggests anew the ancient lesson that patience and thoroughness 
are the conditions of success of the higher order. It is a little 
thing to grind glass better than another man. It is a great thing 
when the grinder puts his patience, his caution, the delicacy of 
his touch, and the careful accuracy of his measurement at the 
service of the astronomer, and instantly brings all the stars of 
heaven nearer to his gaze, while bringing within the range of ob- 
servation some that he never saw before. His last great achieve- 
ment was the making of a lens for the Lick Observatory, thirty- 
six inches in diameter. He toiled in a little room in Cambridge, 
incessantly rubbing lumps of curved glass; but his work, lifted to 
its proper place, glorifies tor man the whole celestial sphere.— 
Christian Register. 

* * 

Col. T. W. Higginson (who will soon contribute an 
article to THE Oren Court) calls our attention to the 
fact that Prof. Albert Reéville, is author of a life of 
Theodore Parker. 
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THROUGH WHAT HISTORICAL CHANNELS DID 
BUDDHISM INFLUENCE EARLY 
CHRISTIANITY? 


_ BY GENERAL J. G. R. FORLONG, AUTHOR OF “RIVERS OF LIFE.” 
Part 11. 

Aristoxenos of the Alexandrian era, mentions that 
“An Indian Magus sorcerer or ‘Great One’ visited Sok- 
rates,” and that many philosophers were then preaching 
abstinence from all wine and animal food, as well as 
promulgating strange theories of metempsychosis. An 
Indian monk, Kalanus (evidently Aa/inat), had also 
sealed his doctrine and sincerity by immolating himself 
at Persepolis; and all such matters would be well 
known and scattered further afield by Alexander and 
his savams, when in the beginning of the next century 
(200 B.c.) they were traversing the whole Persian em- 
pire, and gleaning all they could of India—her histories, 
religions and rites. Baktria had then fully embraced 
neo- Buddhism, and long before our era this had perme- 
ated nearly all Asia and become virtually the State re- 
ligion of vast empires in China and India, and was in 
the mouth, if not the heart of all monarchs, princelets, 
priests and the learned from the Pacific to the Mcditer- 
ranean. 
We are apt to forget that intercourse throughout 
Asia was as free and complete 1,000 years B.c. as it is 
to-day, except in the case of British India, with its gieat 
metalled highways, railroads, and telegraphs. Else- 
where throughout the East caravansaries and tracks, 
called roads, existed then as now; but the roughness of 
the latter impeded not the interchange of thought, 
which passed then even more easily than now from 
tribe to tribe; for bounds were less defined and wild 
hordes moved more freely then, and a belief in the 
divinity or holiness of the pious pilgrim-teacher or her- 
mit was more universal; hence he was less molested and 
more respected, and his opinions more freely dissemi- 
nated than in these skeptical days. 

Thus no important phase of thought, especially in 
regard to religion, its inspired leaders and their miracles 
was long hidden. Even fables and folk-lore, as well as 
sandal-wood, “apes, ivory and peacocks,” were as well 
known in Jerusalem as India. “That a channel of 
communication was open between India, Syria and Pal- 
estine in the time of Solomon, is established,” says Prof. 
Max Miiller, “beyond doubt by certain Sanskrit words 
which occur in the Bible as names of articles of export 
from Ophir, which taken together could not have been 
exported from any country but India.” * 

The Professor says there is no reason to suppose, 
even at the time when the Book of Kings is believed to 


* Dr. Burnell claims a Tamil source for Solomon’s ¢uéi, or peacocks, the 
Tamil for which is tugai, and it is most probable that the Arabian Sabean 
traders got these birds, apes and sandal-wood from the Indian Travankor 
traders, where these articles are indigenous. Indeed, sandal-wood grew only 
there, and the coasting tirbes would transport it to the Abirs at the mouths of 
the Indus, which would lead Hebrews to say it came from Ophir or Abirea, 


labored to instill. 
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have been written, that the commercial intercourse be- 
tween India, the Persian Gulf, the Red Sea and the 
Mediterranean was ever completely interrupted. | 

He sees traces of the far East in the treasures dug 
up from the depths of ancient Troy, just as we have 
found gold coins, etc., of Thrakian, Persian, Parthian, 
Greek and Skythian, at Banares—part of that great 
“drain of 550 millions of sesterces,” which Pliny tells 
us Indians took annually fromr the West (VI, 26). 

We now know that the literature of Buddhism has 
been the source of much of our oldest folk-lore, legends 
and parables—a sanskrit fable appearing, says Max 
Miiller, in one of the comedies of Strattis of about 400 
B.c., and “the judgment of Solomon” (in regard to di- 
viding a living child in two) appearing in a much more 
human form in the Tibetan Buddhist 77ipitaka.* 

If fables and legends so traveled, how much more 
would the great sayings and doings of a mighty prophet 
—one who swayed and guided the most earnest thoughts 
of many millions over a fifth of the earth’s surface—be 
wafted into lands eagerly listening to every breath or 
sound on these subjects? And that they were earnest in 
their search, we see from divers ancient sources. 

Until lately direct evidence of the path of Buddhism 
westward has been scanty, but continually increasing; 
and European scholars, though hitherto reticent, have 
more ahd more recognized the faith in many distinctive 
features of the Putha-goru, Essenic, and Alexandrian 
schools, which especially rose in favor when the knowl- 
edge of Eastern thought brought back by the savans 
and armies of Alexander the Great began to permeate 
the West. All these were growths which it is for us to 
try and trace. Out of a wide-spread heterogeneous 
archaic Buddhism arose that ethical wave of neo-Bud- 
dhism which impelled Gotama Buddha to resist the 
tyranny of the old faiths as well as the cold agnostic 
philosophies of the Sankya schools of Kapila Vastu. 
In the West Buddhism found a fitting nidus, and un- 
doubtedly enormously facilitated the advance of all the 
ethical teaching ascribed to “the Great Galilean.” 

The Western world was, some three centuries B.c., 
tiring of the dry Vedanta-like metaphysics such as 
Buddha had contended against, and all the Cabala-like 
doctrines which Putha-goras and his successors had 
These continued to grow, evolving 
later into the ethical and theistic theories of the Stoics. 
But the learning and philosophies, however religious, 
from Putha-goras, and Xenophanes of 530, through the 
times of Protagoras, the “first Sophist” or “Atheist,” 
and Anaxagoras to Zenon of 250 B.c., seemed a forced 
culture too high and advanced for the masses. They 
could but gaze in bewilderment at the teaching of Stoas 
and Groves, and wonder what it all meant and what 


* India: What Can It Teach Us? p. 10-11, and Rhys David’s Buddhist 
Birth-Stories. 
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they were expected to do, for this is the first and a cru- 
cial question with the busy work-a-day world. 

The people were still in the spiritualistic stage by 
nature and inclination. They required miracles and de- 
manded the divine right of all who taught religion. 
Mere laborers for “the meat which perishes,” they 
firmly believed in spirits or gods in and around them, 
and could see no religion apart from divine inspiration— 
that greatest of all miracles, or at least Divine intuition 
—the Sam-bodhi which Buddha had to confront even 
in the colleges of Nalanda. 

Only cultured Stoics could appreciate the higher 
Buddhism, and these, says Bishop Lightfoot, “essen- 
tially followed Buddha, first, as to a common belief in 
the supreme good derived by the practice of virtue; 
secondly, in self-reliance and the assertion of conscience ; 
and thirdly, in the reality of the intuitional apprehen- 
sion of truth.” Stoicism, he continues, “was, in fact, 
the earliest offspring of the union between the religious 
consciousness of the East and the intellectual culture of 
the West, * * * (for) Zeno, the Phenician, was a 
child of the East, and only when his stcicism had East- 
ern affinities did it differ seriously from the schools of 


Greek philosophy. To these affinities may be attributed - 


the intense moral earnestness which was its charac- 
teristic” PAil.” 273). What truer Bud- 
dhism could there be, than such as this which then 
echoed and re-echoed from Grove to Stoa?—*“ Submit, 
my brothers, without grumbling to the unavoidable 
necessity by which all things are governed. Free thy- 
self from all passions and be unmoved in joy as in sor- 
row.” Compare also our Canonical Heclesiastes which 
was written about 200 B.c. and is full of Buddhistical 
stoicism. 

But let us seek more facts showing how knowledge 
on aé/ subjects was transmitted in ancient times. In 500 
B.C., China received from Babylon much of its myth- 
ology and legendary history, and about 425 B.c., as 
General Cunningham’s archeological researches show, 
India had cognizance of most European styles of archi- 
tecture, and that of Ionia and Corinth almost as soon as 
these styles were practised by Greeks. Ezra and Nehe- 
miah had just then come up from the temples of Baby- 
lon well acquainted with all that was going on in the 
East, and had begun editing the Old Testament. Sok- 
rates had, a generation back, consorted with an Eastern 
monk and many magi, The second great Buddhist 
Council had been held, urging missionary efforts, and 
the Buddhistic “Jaina Sutras” and most of the Indian 
epics were well known. From 400 to 440 we have 
much Buddhistic teaching in Plato, Epikuros, Pyrrho, 
Aristotle, and others, and we hear the latter speak of 
the Indo-Buddhistic “Kalani” in connection with sup- 
posed Fews; and when, in 330, Alexander the Great 
and his 3,000 savams were on their way farther east—to 
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Baktria and India—Buddhism was strong from the 
Oxus and Héri-rud to farthest India, Siam and her 
island groups. By 317 B.c., the energetic Chandra 
Gupta, Emperor of Northern India, had married a 
daughter of Seleukos, and expelled the Greeks from 
India; but Megasthenes, the Greek ambassador, and 
his staff were still with the emporer, compiling histories 
of India, its kings, peoples, religions, rites and customs; 
and another Indian Sraman or Buddhist monk, the Ka- 
lanos before mentioned, had shown the West how indif- 
ferent the pious should be to this world, its joys or pains, 
by mounting a burning pyre in sight of the multitudes 
of Persepolis. We have evidence says Professor Beal, 
that about this time Greek plays passed into India direct 
from Alexandria to Baroch or Baroda, and northward 
to Ujain, the viceroyalty of the young Asoka, though 
they might more easily have passed from Baktria, then 
an independent Greeko- Buddhist kingdom. Jews had 
compiled their Chronicles, and Berosus his histories of 
nations, their genesis and faiths, and Greeks were then 
translating the Zand Avesta from the Pehlvi, as Greek 
Jews were their Pentateuch from the Hebrew. The 
age was alive everywhere with busy thinkers and writ- 
ers, whom the Greeks and other savans of the shattered 
armies of Alexander had stirred into life and formed 
into literary centers, from the Ganges to the Oxus, and 
all over Mesopotamia—even into the Cesert capital of 
Zenobia, then a link between East and West. 
Darmestettr says that “the plays of A%schylos and 
Sophokles were read at the Parthian court, and the rela- 
tionship between Parthia and Western Asia was very 
close,”—how much closer with Buddhistic India and’ 
Baktria? Buddhism had of course indirectly attracted 
the attention of Jews through the Eastern Parthians, 
and Josephus states* that the Parthian prince, Pacorus 
(well acquainted with Buddhism), ruled over Syria from 
Ferusalem as a capital, and he quotes Aristotle as say- 
ing (about 340 B.c.?) that the Fews of Cale-Syria were 
Indian philosophers called in the East, Calami” 
(Kalani?) or “sugar-cane people,” and only Jews be- 
cause they lived in Judea. ‘ These “Jews,” said Aristotle, 
derived from Indian philosophers wonderful fortitude 
in life, diet and continence. They were, in fact, Bud- 
dhists, whom the great Greek confounded with some 
Syrians.t Now the “sugar-cane people” of India were 
the /kshvakas (in Pali, Okkakis)—the name of Bud- 
dha’s family—and they were Sakas, Sakyas, or Aryan 
Scyths, who had an ancient settlement near the mouth of 
the Indus at Ka/a-mina, the black-land (?)—<Aristotle’s 


* Contra Apion, I, 2, and cf. Hardy’s Man, of Bud., 135, 3—quoting Csama 
de Korasi’s paper in Bengal Asiatic of Aug. 1883; Anct. Skt. Lit., 408; Life o 
Bud., 403; and Bud. in China, by Professor Beal, 65, 260. 

t This is not strange, for Jews appeared to try and identify themselves with 
many stocks. Josephus quotes occasions when they are called Parthians and 
Lacedemonians. They were then as now great traders, travelers, and captives 
or slaves, even to Greeks.— Foe/, IX, 6; Ants., XII, 4-10. 
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Calami and our Potala or Tata—a place holy in 
Christian tradition as being the city where St. Thomas 
died, and where, therefore, he and his, would readily ob- 
tain all the Buddhist doctrines then long current among 
Syrian and Judean Essenes, etc. 

Such foundations and wide-spread growths could not 
fail to influence the then rising Christian literature, and 
there was ample time for them to do so even if the Gos- 
pels were fixed and recognized in the first half of the 
second century; how much more so, if as the learned 
author of Supernatural Religion and others show 
there was no trace of them among the churcnes till 
about 175 A.c. Kalamina was well known as the early 
pre-Indian home of the Ikshvaku or “sugar-cane” line 
of kings, and from hence they moved upward to Ujain 
and Oudh, where they rose to become the royal line of 
Ayodhya,* and this accounts for the many non- Indian 
peculiarities in the forms and dress of Buddha, as seen in 
his images -— a fact which has long made scholars suspect 
his trans-Indian origin. Well may a reverend professor 
say: We have thus on the Indus, in 350 B.c., “a covert 
reference to Buddha’s family, and perhaps to Bud- 
dhists.” Now, history shows us that Babylon was con- 
sidered by many the headquarters of the Jewish faith 
from the second century B.c. to the first century A.c. 
and that to it the learned and pious of Jerusalem ever 
looked as their city of light and learning, and, says the 
Mishna, even flashed the news of the appearance of the 
new moon toward it from Mount Olivet, as did Mala- 
chis’ “Sun of Righteousness” flash his first morning 
ray over the sacred mountain into the carefully oriental 
sanctuary on the haram. bee 


From the third century 3.c., Jews spread all over 


Babylonia into Baktria and the farthest East; and the 
highest recommendation a member of the holy city 
could then advance was, that he had been in the San- 
hedrim of Babylon, as in the case of the wise Hillel of 
Christ’s time, who was educated in the Babylonian 
schools. “ Balk, the Mother of Cities,” as Hwen Tsang 
calls it in his .l/émotres, was visited by him because of 
its very ancient Buddhist history; and there, in our 
seventh century, he reverently studied the ruins of the 
great Nau SBthar, or “New Monastery.” He tells 
us “it was constructed 4y the first king of this mother 
of cities” --pointing to a vast age, for even so old a pre- 
Gotama centre, and confirming the testimony of relics 
which are being found in the ruins of this celebrated 
Vihar —see Rawlinson’s Cen/ra/ Asia, and remarks on 
“the Buddha preceding Sakya Muni.” 

Eusebius, St. Augustine,t and several orthodox 


* Asoka claimed to spring from the first Okkaka king—Hardy, p. 133. His 
grandfather Chandra, the Gupta, of the South Indus dynasty, there first raised the 
rebel benner, which he bore to the walls of Palibothra or Patna, where he 
establisted his Mauryan dynasty. All these were Sakyas like Gotama Sakya- 
Muni. 

t Cf. City of God, and the Rev. Dr. Is. Taylor's Act. Christ, where he 
shows that Christian monasticism came from India. . 
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fathers, point to a kind of Christianity before Christ, 
with Sunday services of prayer and praise, like those 
which arose in our second century; in fact all Western 
Asia, from the third century B.c., was excited on these 
subjects; and if we believe the legends of the churches, 
it was on this account that St. Thomas and other Chris- 
tians pressed eastward in search of the Eastern focus. 


THE SIN OF THE ATOM. 
BY VIROE. 
God was lonely—silent space 
Was His sole abid ng place— 
On the lips of darkness yet 
Kiss of love had not been set; 


Then by darkness, Power’s bride, 
This poor dust was vivified, 

And the first-born daughter, Light, 
Spun the planets from the night; 


With her distaff sat to spin 
Cords of force to hold them in: 
Cords remotest cycles feel 
In the whirling of her wheel—- 


So forever, toiling thus, 
Light has tarried virtuous; 
But the atom scornful stood 
In his new, free hardihood, 


And before thy life began 

On this planet, conscious man, 
By the atom disobeyed 

Was the law envenomed made. 


In the Eden of our race 

So was wrought the first disgrace ; 

New the atom’s guilty stains 

Course, death-laden, through our veins :— 


There our long and bitter plaint; 
There the leper’s fearful taint; 
There the sudden poison pang 
Of the cruel cobra’s fang; 


There the atom’s shameless sin 
Let the rabies’ virus in, 
‘And his rebel hardihood | 
Poisoned nature’s perfect blood. 
* * * * * 
Mortal! so some prouder race 
Yet may mourn for thy disgrace, 
In some cycle vast and great 
That thou canst not estimate. 


Man! what knowest thou of man? 
‘What of God’s divinest plan? 

Fool! thou dost not, canst not know 
How life’s pulses throbbing go,— 
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Canst not tell how far thou art 
From the beat of nature’s heart; 
Nor what nobler veins thy sin 
Lets the death-drop virus in. 

* * * 
Yet, in spite of all thou dost, 
Light is true, and God is just; 
Though temptation may not plead, 
Nor thy sorrows intercede, 


Though the sting my vision saw 
Was of death that poisoned law, 
And the horror sin has done 
Through the deathless cycles run, 


In some subtle, perfect way 
Out of darkness comes the day; 
In some vast alembic, filled 
With the false is truth distilled. 
TO-MORROW. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF VICTOR HUGO, 
BY GOWAN LEA. 
The future ours? Ah no, 
It is the gods’ alone! 
The hours are ringing low 
- “Farewell” in every tone, 
The future! Think! Beware! 
Our earthly treasures rare, 
Hard won through toil and care, 
Our palaces and lands, 
Great victories, and all 
Possessions, large and small, — 
But only to us fall, 
As birds light on the sands! 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE LABOR QUESTION. 
7» the Editors: 

In a note by the editor on the criticism by John Basil Barn- 
hill, of the article entitled “ Labor Cranks” by James Parton in 
THe Open Court of April 14, there seems to me to be a half 
apologetic tone to the readers, as though the criticism would not 
_ have been published except “by special request,” and the editor 
adds, “that in our opinion it [ the criticism ] fails to do justice to 
the meaning and spirit of the article criticized.” 

It has been to me a source of surprise and sorrow that THe 
Oven Court, which pledges itself to “the independent discus- 
sion” of socidl problems that “are engaging the attention of 
thoughtful minds and upon the solution of which depends largely 
the highest interests of mankind,” was an almost closed Court 
to one side of one of the greatest questions that is now being 
agitated. Each article that has appeared on the labor question 
has apparently deprecated any movement made by the working 
class to better their condition, and to these articles there have 
been no replies, until at last Mr. Barnhill offers a few words of 
criticism on one of these articles, and receives for it something 
very like a snub from the editor. 


prominent. 
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I would like to say a few words with reference to Mr. Par- 
ton's article and Mr. Barnhill’s criticism, if the editor will extend 
to me the special grace granted Mr. Barnhill, including even the 
prospective snub. 

If the “meaning and spirit" of the article, which the editor 
thinks Mr. Barnhill fails to see, is the elaboration of Miss Mar- 
tineau’s idea, that the man who is one-sided, with one idea, and 
cannot see a subject “by the light of other minds,” nor “in its 
relation to other ideas,” then the editor is right. This is undoubt- 
edly the spirit of the article, the one which the editor sees most 
But it is the incident related in the article which 
reveals the gradual growing of the writer out of a sympathy with 
suffering, into indifference, that has forced itself upon the mind 
of Mr. Barnhill, as it has upon the minds of other readers of the 
article, who still are able to sympathize with any condition that 
humiliates and depresses humanity. Such feel that although Mr. 
Parton made then in his early life “a narrow escape from being 
a labor crank,” he had by his lapse from a tender feeling toward 
suffering, done —“ one wrong more to man, one more insult to 
God.” 

It is not necessary for Mr. Parton to go back to boyhood and 
to England to search for a story of human suffering and wrong. 
The story of any tenement house in New York city to-day, will 
move any man or woman who is not educated by fortunate cir- 
cumstance into indifference to suffering in the mass, to an “angel’s 
sorrow,” over the wrongs which poverty has wrought to mankind. 

That this was the tangible idea to Mr. Barnhill is seen in his 
strong language—none too strong—‘“ Mr. Parton,” he says, 
“admits that he once had much compassion for suffering and 
sunken humanity, but this is remembered now only as a youthful 
indiscretion. He has so far conquered this effeminate tendency 
of his nature that he can now contemplate thousands of his fellow 


creatures in misery and ignorance unmoved."(1) That this is not 


too strong language toward Mr. Parton can be seen by re-reading 
his article carefully. He has the stock arguments of nearly all 
writers upon political economy, and reiterates its pet principles in 
the fine writing which pleases the privileged class, but never 
reaches the great uncultured mass. Well, I suppose this is better . 
business than to “ brood too much over the sorrows of mankind.” 
He cites Henry George as an uncommonly gifted writer, a good 
citizen, a benevolent man, and “who once studied the works 
of other economists and may do so again,” which will be far 
better for himself and everybody else than “ brooding over a state 
of things, that has led him into the conclusion, that the land, like 
the air and the sea belongs to all the people alike.” 

It remains to be seen which will be of the greatest benefit to 
humanity for Mr. George to study political economists, or to raise 
a standard of freedom from the bondage of landlordi-m. 

Men and women who get their ideas from books, and men 
and women who get their ideas from contact with the questions 
themselves in every-day life are very far apart. What is it Emer- 
son says about getting an education at the town pump? I cannot 
recall the words, but the idea is well given in an editorial in Tue 
Open Court of the same issue containing Mr. Parton’s article 
entitled, “ Genuine and Spurious Culture.” “The so-called cul- 
ture of the age,” writes the editor, “lacks in robust intellectual 
qualities, without any noble moral purpose, and inspired by no 
lofty enthusiasm, serves only to widen the gulf between its disci- 
ples and the masses, increasing, on the one side, contempt for 
the ‘great unwashed’ pursuing their prosaic avocations, and 
exciting on the other side, aversion to a mere intellectualism 
which ignores the hard facts of life, is indifferent to the condition 
of the millions, and concerns itself almost wholly with mere 
literary questions which have but a remote bearing on the practi- 
cal questions of the hour.” And again—*“ There is no culture 
worthy of the name which does not include with the acquisition 
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of knowledge, development of the moral nature, strengthening 
of the love of right and hatred of wrong.” 

In these words we find the ring of that true all-roundedness 
that Miss Martineau meant. If this “meaning and spirit” could 
be seen in Mr. Parton’s article, or any of the articles published in 
THE Opgn Court upon the questions which are agitating the 
masses, they would be beyond criticism. They are, however, as 
one-sided as any written by “ Labor Cranks.” oe 

I have grieved over this one-sidedness of THE OPEN CourT 
because it is the outcome of the dear old Judex which I have 
cherished from its birth as if it had been a bantling of my own. (2) 

It cannot be contradicted that the labor question is one of the 
greatest problems of the hour. It is moving the masses, and it 
owes its enthusiastic agitation, as much to the “cranks” —the 
one-idea agitators, as to the principles involved for benefiting 
humanity, for which its agitation stands. 

The “crank” has always been an important fac or in all 
reformatory movements. He was the original reformer, agitator 
—not always agreeable and intelligent, nor able to see his idea 
“jin its relation to other ideas, nor in the light of other minds,” 
but he could stir the unthinking to look up and out of a dreary 
depressed rut of superstition or social degradation and was useful. 
If the crank has been made by “brooding over the sorrows of 
mankind,” he has not at least shut his ears to the cry of anguish, 
nor steeled his “tender heart to the sight of suffering,” but has 
tried to do something, though may be not in the most graceful 
manner, to show to the world some way by which such suffering 
can be made impossible in the future. 

This term is applied indiscriminately, so common is its pres- 
ent use, to any person who has a hobby — whether it be a phi- 
losophy or a philanthropic scheme. The crank of this generation 
_ may be the hero of a later one, as has been the case in the past, 
with men and women who have grown cranky by brooding over 
the sorrows of mankind, and have in their way helped to move 
the car of progress which bears humanity onward toward better 
things. A. BATE. 

[ (1) We adhere to the opinion that this language conveys a 
wrong impression as to the meaning and spirit of Mr. Parton’s 
article, which showed no lack of sympathy with the cause of labor, 
The article having appeared so far back as April, we thought it but 
just to Mr. Parton to make the remark to which exception is taken, 
and to indicate the number of the paper in which the article was 
printed. 

_ (2) Tue Open Covrr is not devoted especially to the labor 
question; but its discussion is within the scope of the journal, and 
certainly it has neither been excluded from these columns nor one- 
sided, as our correspondent may satisfy himself by looking care- 
fully through the several numbers of the journal.—Eb.] 


‘BOOK REVIEWS. 


A History oF ENGLAND IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
By William Edward Hartpole Lecky. Volumes V. and VI. 
New York: D. Appleton & Company, 1887; pp. 602 and 
610. $2.25 each. 

These two volumes give the political history of England, Ire- 
land and France, from 1784 to February 1, 1793; and several 
topics are extended beyond these dates. Within them the accountis 
tolerably complete, though there is scarcely any reference to Scot- 
land, or to the trial of Warren Hastings, which was so prominent 
in the proceedings of Parliament in 1788. English literature, 
which has had only incidental notices in previous volumes, receives 
the munificent allowance of ten pages, including three devoted to 
Pope; Burns has eight lines, praising him for inserting “a few 
strokes of genius” into the old Scotch ballads, but not referring 
to the beauty of his own songs or the vigor of his satires- 
Lady Nairn is not mentioned on the page given to female 
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authors, and of Mrs. Macaulay we hear only that she is no 
longer read, and not that she ought to be by every one who 
wishes to find out how unjustifiable Cromwell’s usurpation 
really was. It is high time that Americans, at least, should 
know more about the republican historian of England, the fearless 
defender of the revolution. Still more wrcahwmy 9 Lecky’s failure 
to refer to Scotland’s men of science, or to any of her philosophers, 
except Hume. Room for all these subjects might easily have 
been gained by abridging the three hundred and eleven pages 
which treat of Ireland from 1782 to 1793, and which are not likely 
to diminish the regret with which the reader learns that Lecky 
means to devote his next and last volume entirely to the still 
vexed isle and to say nothing more about England, except inci- 
dentally. No historian can speak of Ireland with more authority ; 
but her history might more properly have been confined to sup- 
plementary volumes than been told in chapters which interrupt 
the connection of those devoted to English affairs, or else shorten 
their space. The latter defect is especially marked in the failure 
of the historian of the Rise and Progress of the Spirit of Rational- 
ism to give even forty pages to such subjects as the defeat of the 
attempts to repeal the laws according to which taking the sacra- 
ment of an Episcopalian priest was required of all office-holders, 
while belief in Unitarianism, refusal to attend some orthodox 
church, and eating meat on fast days were among penal offences. 
The age was on the whole growing less intolerant, as is shown by 
Mr. Lecky ; but he does not give any full view of the many influ- 
ences which were codperating to bring about this great change. 
And he forgets how much Voltaire did to make persecution abso- 
lute, when he indorses Paley’s declaration: “I deem it noinfringe- 
ment of = liberty to restrain the circulation of ridicule, 
invective and mockery upon religious subjects.” The employ- 
ment of ridicule against errors about religion should not be forbid- 
den, or even regretted, so long as Sabbatarianism makes Sunday 
recreation impossible for multitudes who need it grievously, while 
the agonies of death from cancer are increased by the credulity 
with which the victim obeys the command of the “ Christian 
Science” quacks, not to use any of the well-known means of 
relieving her sufferings, because “In reality there is no pain!” 

Mr. Lecky’s conservatism also leads him to deprecate the estab- 
lishment of universal suffrage and to omit from his elaborate 
account of Pitt any reference to those utterances of the great 
statesman in favor of Home Rule in Ireland, just published in full 
by Mr. Gladstone. Still more surprising is the assertion, on a 
page headed “ Conservatism of Freethinkers,” that “ there is cer- 
tainly no natural or necessary affinity between free thinking in 
religion and democracy in politics.” (Vol. V. p. 309.) What, on 


the contrary, is there more natural than the habit of looking at 


both religion and politics from the same standpoint? Our own 
neighbors are usually as independent and progressive in politics 
as in religion; and fair and thorough study of history proves that 
it has always been so. Mr. Lecky appeals to the case of Hobbes, 
but does not tell us how he disproved the divine right of kings. 
Nor does he here mention Henry Martin, Algernon Sidney, 
Blount, Collins, Shaftesbury, Franklin, Jefferson, Paine, God- 
win, Burns, Mary Wollstonecraft, Catharine Macaulay, and other 
democratic freethinkers, though he makes all he can out of Boling- 
broke, Hume and Gibbon. So again, we are not told how revolu- 
tionary Spinoza was in all directions, though we read that his 
contemporary, Bayle, “wrote with horror of the democratic and 
seditious principles disseminated among French Huguenots, and 
there is no reason to believe that the great writers of the period of 
the Encyclopedia were animated by a different spirit.” Two of 
these writers, Diderot and Holbach, produced together one of 
the most democratic and seditious books ever printed, a fact which 
Lecky nowhere mentions, though he speaks elsewhere of the 
socialistic writings of their contemporaries, Mably and Morelly. 
He mentions that Raynal protested against the French revolution 
in old age, but not that he had helped to bring it about. The 
seven pages about Voltaire do not refer to his sympathy with the 
Genevese democrats and American revolutionist; and Rousseau 
appeared much more revolutionary, both in theology and politics, 
to his own contemporaries than would be supposed from reading 
this history. Nothing more need be said about this argument to 
prove “Freethinkers not naturally revolutionists,” than that it 
makes no reference to Mme. Roland or any of her great associates. 
These defects in Mr. Lecky’s work deserve our notice all 
the more on account of his many and well-known merits. He 
will always have a prominent place on the book-shelves of 
thoughtful and liberal people; and whatever might otherwise be 
too revolutionary, in the writers whom we should put beside him, 
will be speedily neutralized by his cautious m and pru- 
dent deference to practical duties and vested rights. FF. M. H. 
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An exchange, speaking of a mew Presbyterian church being 
organized, says: “There were six husbands with their six wives 
among the first members.” This is not strange. Given husbands, 
the wives are easily secured for church membership. The hard 
thing to do comes when you have the six wives, to secure their 
six husbands.— Unity. 


INDIVIDUAL EXPRESSIONS. 


Received Tua Oren Court. I send it back with this card. I have not 
got time to r ad such stuff, for I don’t believe init. Tama Christian.—Mec- 
VILLE SHERMAN, Schuylersville, Il, 

I find no better reading than that furnished by Tue Oren Court. May 
you have a liberal patronage, and be able to keep the paper up to its present 
high level.—S. Brewer, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Give my thanks to Mrs. Underwood (who has the genius of poetry) for the 
fine column of thought and song I lately read (in Tue Orpen Court) thrice in 
admiration.—G. J. Ho_voakk, Brighton, Eng. 

I like Tue Oren Court much—not that I can subscribe to all that it utters, 
but that is not necessary. I trust I am sufficiently emancipated from dogma to 
read and welcome “ freethought” on all and every subject.—Mars. R. F. Bax- 
Malden, Mass, 

You should have mentioned Réville’s Life of Theodore Parker, Ihave it 
at Cambridge, but forget the precise title. I read Toe Oren Court with inter- 
est and find it quite an improvement on The /ndex, I hope to send you a con- 
tribution ere long.—T. W. Hicoinson, Holden, Mass, 


Copies of Tuk Oren Court received and carefully examined. I am sur- 
prised and pleased at the scholarly and truly liberal manner in which it dis- 
cusses the questions in its domain. It is superior to anything of the kind I have 
vet seen. I like it much better than The Jndex, and feel sure it will reach a far 
greater public.—W. Scott GARNER, Tunnelton, West Va. 


Ihave felt that the very able metaphysical and philosophical papers are 
giving very little room for practical ethics or religion, and hence I caught up 
the opportunity presented by Wheelbarrow’s common sense and Prof. Dens- 
low's ridicule, to write a sort of response to the latter, which I hope you wil! 
find good enough fora place in Tuk Court. —J. H. Fowxer, Port Orange, 
Fla. 

Tue Oren Court improves with every number, Richard A. Proctor's 
article in August 18, ‘‘ Common Consent, the Soul, Immortal Life and the God- 
head,” is worth a year’s subscription. ‘‘ Through what Historical Channels did 
Buddhism Influence early Christianity ”’ is another article of surpassing merit; 
in fact, it would be difficult to select and specify any one where all are so good. 
E, Gipson, Barre, Mass, 

I must not defer thanking you for your compact, plain and excellent article 
regarding your personal position in your ‘ Monistic” article, which I am ccr- 
tain, will please a great many, who, like myself, are not scholarly enough to 
follow Montgomery and Cope in their fine essays. I only wish you had earlicr 
said what you so satisfactorily utter in the last number. Proctor’s article is 
splendid, and I hope you may be able to retain him as a permanent contributor. 
—G, P, DELAPLAINE, Madison, Wis. 

I like Tue Open Court. I’ve gota lot to tell you about it. Tenjoyit. * 

* I think Tue Oren Court has a mission and will succeed if it don’t run 
intoa metaphysical hole. I hate those infernal disquisitions on “the thinness of 
the what” and the ‘‘howness of the when,”’ etc., and so does everybody else 
except a self-assertive lot of cranks who are too ready with their pens. I like 
Moncure Conway’s “ Unitarianism and Its G-andchildren.” I like Savage’s 
* Theological Paradox.” I like B. F. U.’s voice in Tu& Open Court. I like 
the paper altogether. God bless you” both.—R. McMILian, Liverpool, Eng. 


Why dol love THe Orsn Court? Because it is printed on fine glossy 
paper? Because its contributors use beautiful language and write their 
thoughts in such a learned and elegant style? No! there is something I do not 
read in it, yet this something goes with it, and most certainly I feel its presence. 
* * * I never felt the potent power of a mother’s love through the influence 
of a paper before. Why thisis soI know not. * * * It does my soul good 
to read your paper—it is unlike so many others in one respect if no more, it 
seems naturally to grow better and better.—S. I. WootTon, Wethardville, Md. 


Perhaps you have forgotten me. I used to live in Milwaukee and at one 
time published Der Freidenker. Since 1878 1 am engaged in the work of 
bringing new settlers to the fields of Northern Wisconsin, of publishing papers 
(in German), and of living the common life of most of the people, who go to 
their work, from work to meals or to sleep. But from time to time I fee! as if I 
would see the day of a great change, like Saul on his way to Damascus. I have 
read with greatest interest several numbers of your Tus Oran Court. I like 
the basis from which you operate and fully indorse your object, “to establish 
ethics and religion upon a scientific basis.” * * * The masses can only be 
conquered by something which elevates and inspires, not by that which denies 
and annihilates. We are not here to destroy religion, but to bring all that is true 
and good in religion into harmony with the knowledge and aims of our_times.— 
Jos. Brucker, Medford, Wis. 


I have been a reader of The /ndex for several years. I miss its weekly visits 
verymuch, Would like Tue Open Court if itwasaweekly. * * * Whenl 
heard your lecture eight years ago in Carthage, I was a Presbyterian, but since 
that time, I have gradually grown out of that belief and have so expressed my- 
self to my minister, and asked to have my name taken off the church roll, but he 
insisted that he could not take it off, as there were no laws to suit my case. I told 
him I did not believe in prayer, nor in the divinity of Christ, but thought his 
teachings very good, and then on taking his leave he insisted on leaving the 
matter as it stood. Now, don’t you think the Presbyterian church of Carthage 
is very liberal? Perhaps this will not interest you, but as I am a great admirer 
of THe Open Court, I thought I would express myself to you as I was just in 
the transition state when I heard you lecture here. Yours for the love of truth, 
—Mrs. C. C. Carthage, 


I have been in receipt of Tuk Oprsn Court, several numbers, but as my 
pocket book is in a very undeveloped condition, | shall have to decline further to 
receive it. Besides, THe Oran Court and myself belong to different classes of 
beings it seems; for no “‘angry ape" has ever claimed me as his progeny; nor 
could I talk before I could thinkas Max Muller. Tue Oren Court, too, seems 
to be acquainted with many men like Darwin, but does not seem to know that 
there were such personages us Moses, Jesus Christ, Swedenborg and many 
others, which indicates that THe Oren Court has descended from a different 
ancestry than Ihave. Now, it matters not whose ancestry is the best, I shall 
prefer mine for the present. But, ‘all jokes aside,’’ I am at present neither 
able nor willing to support your publication, Hope, however, that you will 
become so much of a scientist not to support a speculative theory as a science 
when it cannot be sustained by a single fact.—A. J. BARTELS, Chicago, Ill. 


No. 13 of your Journal, Tuk Oren Court, was received to-day, and I have 
carefully examined its contents. As Il am engaged in the grand and noble work 
of briy htening human hearts and sweetening human lives by preaching a gospel 
of love and salvation, through the merits of “Christ’s shed blood,” I have no 
use whatev.r for your journal, in which I seek in vain for any materials of hope 
or comfort for poor suffering | umanity. In a literary point of view it fails 
entirely to meet the demand of a soul hungering and thirsting after eternal 
things. ‘There is such an abundance of suPERIox writing in the current period - 
icals of the higher class, that I have no time to waste on SECOND RATE matter, 
such as is furnished by a majority of your contributors. What is science? I 
am not a scientist, but will venture a definition. “It is finding out to-day that 
we were mistaken yesterday.”” Now, sir: Itis not more science that the people 
want, but more Céris¢, more Holy Ghost Christianity, more religion based on 
the Bible rather than on Monistic philosophy. ‘There is one God, and one 
mediator between God and men, the man Christ Jesus: who gave himself a ran- 
som for all.”’ I. Tim. ii, 5.—Rev. J. P. Kester, Disco, Ill. 

Your last two numbers of THe Oven Court are fine. In the July a:st 
number, Prof. Max Miiller backs my idea by showing very clearly (at least to 
me) that language and thought are one. They cannot be anything else, unless 
the brain contains a duplicate set of channels, one to receive, and the other to 
transmit, which is altogether unnecessary, as thought is the friction cf the 
electric fluid passing through the corrugated tubes; for instance, if a channel is 
made like unto that — ~~, every time the fluid passes through at a 
given rate, the sensation is alike. This is a purely mechanical subject. Me- 
chanical law is just as exact as mathematics. Could the conditi: ns be kept alike 
no changes would occur. * * * In the last number, the article treating on 
the loss of memory is another illustration of the truth of the groove idea, as by 
that system the phenomena can be accounted for on a simple and rational basis 
in total loss of memory. The brain has become solid rather by inflammation or 
shrinkage, as in the so-called softening or hardening diseases. You have some 
fine word painters attached to your Court, but no mechanical minds, and the 
riddle will never be solved until a mechanic demonstrates by practical pictures 
from the brain direct, that thought is a purely mechanical operation, as much so 
as the working of the steam engine; and had I the money to spare for such 
experiments, I would show you theorists a labyrinth of indented tubes through 
which the electric fluid passes. Its variations are what we term sensations and 
where no tube exists you can not make the individual comprehend. For 
instance, I know no Greeek, as there is nota groove of that language in my 
cerebrum, and this is why it is so long in being found out. Theorists have not 
the mechanica! grooves necessary to comprehend its workings, while mechanics 
have not the grooves of language necessary to make it plain tothem, I feel 
certain it will be exhibited by some one, soon, as this has been the mechanical 
age; and that will crown the whole, as, like evolution it will work its way to 
the front. I fancy it would do more to complete the civilization of man than 
anything that has so far been discovered. By knowing its exact workings man 
would cease to grope about in the dark. In time man would adopt a more 
rational mode of dealing with the different faults and failings, that are such 
stumbling blocks to the pro-ress of a true civilization.—HuGu C. Rosurtson, 
Chelsea, Mass. 


Tue Orgn Court is « new Chicago journal published b:-monthy and is 
distinguished for the ability of its editorials, and contributions from eminent 
authors. It is devoted to the work of establishing ethics and religion upon a 
scientific basis. Among its regular contributors are Professor Max Milller, 
Richard Proctor, Ednah D. Cheney, Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Moncure D. Con--~- 
way, Dr. Edmund Montgomery, etc.—Phaniz (N. Y.) Register. 
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